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THE SCIENTIFIC COACHING OF THE RIFLEMAN. 
By LieEvuTENANT TOWNSEND WHELEN, U. S. Army, 
FIFTEENTH INFANTRY.* 
aN approaching this subject it is not the inten- 
| tion of the writer in any sense to advocate a 
new system of rifle practice, but to show how, 
with the present most excellent system, we 
may quickly develop in the company, expert 
—=—— and educated shots. Nor is anything original 
claimed for this article. Practically this identical system of 
coaching has been practised for years by a class of men known 
to each other as the “Rifle Fraternity,’ but to outsiders as 
“Rifle Cranks,” and the best recommendation of its value 
lies in the fact that these men will always be found high up 
among the winners at Sea Girt and other competitions. 
How very little real coaching does one see on the range 
now-a-days. The officer is comfortably seated in a chair, 
several yards in rear of the firing point. Occasionally we 
may hear him say, “Corporal, you are going too low, raise 
vour sights’’; or “ Take some right wind there, you are shoot- 
ing to the left."". The men learn only what they pick up them- 
selves, and usually many bad habits are acquired, which 
must be broken before they can hope to become really ex- 
pert shots. 
Instuction in rifle practice is divided into three parts: 
I. Sighting, Position, and Aiming Drills. 
II. Gallery Practice. 
III. Range Practice. 


*Winner of the Army Competition, 1903. 
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We will take these up in the order in which they come, 
looking on the subject from the standpoint of the company 
commander who has three points in view, viz.: 

1. The development of the largest possible number of ex- 
pert and practical shots. 

2. The thorough instruction of each individual in the 
theory and practice of shooting. 

3. The raising of the figure of merit so that his company 
will lead the army. 


SIGHTING, POSITION AND AIMING DRILLS. 


The text of the Small Arm Firing Regulations in this re- 
spect is excellent; but most officers are content with giving a 


certain number of days in the year and perhaps only one 
hour a day to this work, and relying too much on the non- 
commissioned officers as instructors. The officer should be 
absolutely sure that each individual man knows how to see 
his sights, both open and peep, correctly, pulls the trigger 
without jerk, assumes the different positions correctly and 
understands the use of the sling, before allowing him to pro- 
ceed to gallery practice. 
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At present there is no instruction prescribed in the use 
of the peep sight. Some few men can see the open 
sights with the front sight showing exactly the same amount 
each time, but the great majority will unavoidably make 
small errors which will be greatly to their disadvantage at 
the longer ranges, whereas, with the peep sight these will not 
occur. And remember we are endeavoring to make the whole 
company expert riflemen or sharpshooters. 

In using the peep sight, the top of the front sight should 
always be seen exactly in the center of the peep hole. The 
eye has a natural aptitude for centering objects, which, added 
to the fact that the light in the center of an aperture is al- 
ways greater than that near the sides, allows the centering to 
be done very accurately indeed. In fact, the unaided eye 
will naturally center the front sight much more accurately 
than it can be done by actually trying to center it. Hence the 
instructor should caution the man to allow his eye to center 
the front sight without effort. This is quickly learned and 
when once acquired sighting becomes very simple. The 
marksman simply looks through the peep, places the front 
sight just under the bull’s-eye and pulls the trigger, the eye 
unconsciously doing the centering. This then, virtually re- 
duces the act of aiming to the use of one sight only, the front, 
and greatly increases the rapidity of sighting, also lessening 
the strain to the eye by reducing the number of objects which 
the eye has to accommodate for. 

The recruit should be practised at pulling the trigger by 
applying pressure, ounce by ounce, until it requires only, we 
will say, one additional ounce of pressure, or rather squeeze, 
to send the gun off. He will very soon learn to tell when the 
trigger has been pulled enough to allow the striker to be 
released, by a very slight increase of pressure. Some coaches 
tell their men that they should not know exactly when their 
rifle is going off; that the discharge should come rather as a 
surprise to them as they gradually increase the pressure on 
the trigger. Undoubtedly pulling thus does away with all 
flinching and will lead to fine shooting when the piece is held 
absolutely steady; but in shooting offhand and in the sitting 
and kneeling positions where absolute steadiness is almost 
impossible, the men will do better work if they can fire the 
piece at the instant they wish. 

The use and advantages of the sling are very little under- 
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stood or appreciated in the army. The writer has seen entire 
regiments where not a single officer or man understood its 
use. The sling is of advantage only in the prone position,* 
and when properly adjusted and used will render the aim 
absolutely steady, will reduce the effect of recoil, and will allow 
the bolt to be worked faster in rapid fire. Indeed the rifle 
can be held so steadily with the sling that a man properly 
instructed in its use, becomes so expert that he can notice no 
tremor in his piece even when shooting at 1,000 yards. 


FiGure 2. 


The sling should be loosened from the rifle and stretched 
straight its entire length. Now pass the button end through 
the upper sling swivel from above and button it on to the 
lower swivel. This will leave about three feet of sling hang- 
ing from the upper swivel. Take the sling hook at the free 
end of the sling and catch it in the sling holes near this upper 
swivel, making a loop about eighteen inches long leading 
from the upper sling swivel (see Figure 1). The sling is thus 
attached to both swivels, as required by regulations. In as- 
suming the prone position this loop is passed around the 
left arm half way between the shoulder and the elbow and 
above the swelling of the triceps muscle. The left hand grasps 


*Some few men find it a slight advantage in other positions when shooting in a high wind. 
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the piece just back of the sight, bottom of the stock well down 
in the palm and resting on the bones of the wrist, fingers 
grasping firmly around the top of the rifle. Starting at the 
upper sling swivel ,the sling loop should pass to the right of the 
left wrist and thence around the upper arm (see Figures 2 
and 3). In this way its pull on the rifle is directly to the rear 
and there is no tendency to “cant” the piece. Under no cir- 
cumstances should any part of the sling be included in the 
grasp of the left hand. The loop should be so tight that about 
one hundred pounds pressure is put on the sling. This is what 
is meant by holding hard, and it is only when holding thus 
that the piece becomes immovable. It is then so bound to 
the marksman, that when it is discharged it distributes the 
recoil to the whole body and the shoulder feels scarcely any- 
thing, also the bolt can be worked rapidly and the sights 
scarcely move off the target. The theory of the position is 
that the binding of the sling makes the bone of the forearm, 
from the elbow to the wrist, immovable, binds the rifle to this 
pivot and hence gives a dead rest with a universal joint, the 
wrist, as its upper extremity. When this position is assumed 
holes should be dug in the ground for the elbows, so that 
there is not only no slipping, but no feeling that they may 
slip; the legs should be wide apart to allow the abdomen to 
rest flat on the ground and take away all trembling from 
this-part of the body; and equal tension should be put on 
the sling for each shot. This position is intensely uncom- 
fortable and awkward to some men when they first try it, 
but with a few moments a day practice, these men drop into 
it and will always thereafter continue its use of their own 
free will. The conformation of the man has little or nothing 
to do with assuming it. When using the sling, the elevations 
will differ slightly from those found without it. It can be 
used to great advantage in skirmish fire, keeping it adjusted 
all the time, never removing the left hand from its position, 
and carrying the piece in the position of port arms while ad- 
rancing. The trembling from breathlessness is not noticed 
when the sling is used and the gun “held hard.” 


GALLERY PRACTICE. 


Gallery practice has been defined by some as simply another 
form of teaching men to aim and pull the trigger properly; 
but while undoubtedly it is good for this purpose, it should 
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be rather a school of practice than instruction in these branches, 
and above all, during this part of the course, the men should 
be taught to“call their shots.’ For this reason the ammuni- 
tion should be as accurate as possible. The round lead ball 
and small loads of black powder are cheap, but they will not 
shoot regularly into the bull’s-eye at any range, are very dirty, 
and their use necessitates cleaning the rifle every five shots. 
I have had very much better results using a conical ball having 
grooves for lubrication and the band ahead of the first groove 
being slightly greater in diameter than the bore of the rifle. 
This larger band offers a gas check to the powder and also 


FiGuRE 3. 


prevents the bullet receding into the shell, thereby allowing 
the regular shells to be used. When propelled by a small 
charge of smokeless powder, this load is very accurate; in 
fact, in almost all rifles it will shoot its shots into the same hole 
at twenty-five yards.* 

By “calling the shots’’ is meant the telling of the coach 
by the marksman, the exact point on the target where the top 
of the front sight appeared the moment the rifle ‘“ exploded.” 


*Those interested should correspond with the Ideal Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn, 
who make all forms of reloading tools. 
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The marksman should, in other words, call immediately 
after he fires, the exact spot where he expects his shot to be 
marked. He calls, for instance, a “4” at 3 o'clock, a “2” 
at 1 o'clock, or a “bull.”” As the man gets more expert in 
his holding he will gradually call only 5, 6 and 7 o’clock holds, 
the 6 o'clock hold being the perfect one and the others being 
a little to the right and left respectively. The lateral deviation 
is always greater than the horizontal in the holding of the 
expert shot. No man becomes a really good shot who cannot 
call his shots, nor can he be intelligently coached until he 
can accomplish this. Most men learn it very quickly, and it 
is easier learned at gallery practice than on the range, although 
in the gallery it is sometimes necessary to put a hand over 
the man’s eyes just after he fires, so that he will not call the 
bullet mark on the target instead of his aim, at the instant of 
discharge. 

It is of immense assistance to the coach to have the men 
call their shots, as it tells him where to expect the shots to 
hit, and thus discriminate between the man’s errors and the 
errors of sight adjustment. For instance, suppose the man 
calls his first shot at 6 o’clock (7. e. a perfect hold) and he gets 
a “4” at 3 o'clock. The coach then would, of course, put on 
enough windage to the left to place the next shot, in the center 
of the bull’s-eye. The man, however, calls the next shot at 
“5” o'clock and gets again a “4” at 3 o'clock. Naturally the 
coach would leave the sights the same for the third shot, 
for the second shot was obviously pulled to the right. If, how- 
ever, the marksman had not called each shot, the coach would, 
of course, have put on additional left wind for the third shot, 
which would have resulted in a “4” at 9 o'clock if the pull 
was perfect. 

We should keep the men at this gallery practice until 
they are averaging at least 80 per cent. and are able to call 
their shots within an inch at the 25-yard range. When a 
man reaches this proficiency he will do excellent work on the 
range. Position and aiming drills should be taught the 
recruit as soon as he joints the company. When thoroughly 
proficient at this, he may be advanced to gallery practice 
and kept pretty steadily at it until the day he goes on the 
range. Those men who have passed through one season of 
range work and have qualified as marksmen or higher, should 
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fire two or three scores a week on the gallery range to keep 
their hands in. 


RANGE PRACTICE. 


We now come to the real work, that is to say, the range 
practice. The question of ammunition should first be given 
attention. The Frankford ammunition loaded with Laflin 
and Rand “W A” powder is the most,reliable and accurate, 
and the new smooth bullet as now manufactured, is a trifle 
better, especially at long range, than the old “ 3-groove lubri- 
cated bullet.’’ It is well to note, however, that no two boxes 
(ones containing 1,000 rounds) will shoot with the same ele- 
vations. The difference in velocity gives not only a difference 
in trajectory but also a difference in he “flip” or vibration of 
the thin barrel. Nor is there any certainty that two boxes 
of the same velocity will give the same results, as the different 
rifles used in the velocity tests will give different results with 
identically the same ammunition.* 

Thus the velocity figures on the paper box mean little 
or nothing to the careful rifleman. In view of these facts, it 
will be a great factor in the making of large scores, if the 
company commander will have all the ammunition opened and 
stored in the company store-room and the names of two or 
three men pasted on each box of 1000 rounds and the men 
instructed to always use the ammunition from that box. 
Nothing is so disconcerting to men or troublesome to the coach 
as having to find different elevations all the time, as is sure to 
occur when mixed ammunition is issued to a man. 

The next subject given attention should be the devising 
of some form of keeping an exact record of the shooting of each 
man’s gun at each range and of that man’s individual peculli- 
arities. The system that the writer is about to set forth has 
been used for years by almost all expert riflemen throughout 
the country, but very few officers indeed, in the regular service, 
know anything of it or its great advantages over the more 
crude methods. In the first place, the company commander 

*During the fiscal year 1900, considerable difficulty in testing cartridges and powder was 
experienced in obtaining pressures and velocities that could be compared; as new rifles, loaded 
with the same ammunition, differed in velocity as much as 100 feet, and new pressure barrels 
gave as much as 6,000 pounds difference in pressure. While the lot of rifles received this year 
gave more uniform results, the greatest difference in velocity being twenty-two feet, consider- 
able trouble is still experienced in getting results that can be compared, as in addition to the 


above variation, both pressure and velocity, after about 200 rounds, drop off considerably. 
Report of the Chief of Ordnance for the year ending June 30, 1902. 
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should have 800 cards (sufficient for one season) printed iden- 
tical in form with the card shown in Figure 4. A card-index 
box to contain these cards should be constructed with a handle 
so that it can be carried to and from the range. As each 
man’s cards are filled with data they are filed alphabetically 
in this box and are always at hand for the coach to refer to. 
Every little thing that can possibly be of any importance 
or information in the future should be noted on the card 
before the man leaves the firing point. These cards should be 
kept for each man and only by the company officers and the 
few non-commissioned officers who are expert shots and who 
have been carefully trained in coaching. They do not in any 
way form a record of the score, but are intended solely as a 
record of man, rifle and ammunition under the weather con- 


Name Bae No. of Rifle 398421 
Elev. | Flag Remarks 
4is| ~ - 
Powder 
Bullet 
Velocity 1963 
FIGURE 4. 


ditions existing at the instant the shot is fired. In addition 
to these cards, there should be two or three copies of the 
“Table of Sight Corrections,” shown on pages 358 and 359, 
pasted on stiff cardboard. These should be brought to the 
range every day for use by the coaches, and one of them should 
be posted on the company bulletin board, for the information 
and instruction of the men. 

We will now take for example the case of a man actually 
shooting at 600 vards, and show how he is coached under this 
system and how an exact record of his shooting is kept on the 
score card. (See Figure 4.) 

The man as he comes to the firing point, places his ammu- 
nition near his right hand and where it will not get in dust or 
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dirt. He adjusts the sling to his arm, assumes the correct 
firing position, notes the places where his elbows come, and 
then with an old hatchet, digs small holes for them. In the 
meantime the coach (who is on the ground at the right side 
of the marksman and not on a chair at the rear) has been 
noting on the score card the man’s name, date, number of 
rifle, condition of the light, kind of ammunition, the range 
and the condition of the man’s barrel for the first shot. He 
then has the man set his sights for the range, referring to the 
record of the last score shot at this range or the last score 
shot at 500 yards, taking into consideration the light and 
whether the barrel is dirty or clean, and setting the wind- 
gauge to compensate for the wind; using in these adjustments 
the “ Table of Sight Corrections.” 

In the case we are following (Figure 4), the sergeant had 
not shot before at 600 yards. His 500-yard card showed an 
average elevation of 480 yards, shooting in a dull light; so 
the elevation for the first shot was given at 560 yards, twenty 
yards being subtracted because the gun was clean and would 
shoot high the first shot. The instant after the sergeant fired 
he called his shot at 6 o'clock, 7. e., a perfect hold, but he got a 
“4 at 6 o’clock half way out,’’ hence the coach had him raise 
his sight to 600 yards, as the gun was now dirty and would 
shoot about 12 inches lower than when perfectly clean. This 
change was made in accordance with the “Table of Sight 
Corrections” (25 yards plus or minus elevation at 600 yards 
equals 15.44 inches on the traget), as the shot went about 15 
inches low. In other words, 25 yards elevation is given to 
correct for the 15 inches difference between the shot hole and 
the center of the bull’s-eye and 15 yards elevation because of 
the fouling of the barrel. The sergeant called the next shot 
at 5.30 o'clock and got a bull’s-eye at 3 o'clock, exactly where 
it should come. The sights are now set correctly, but on the 
third shot the wind increased just as the man fired and he 
was blown over toa “4” at g o'clock. Correction was made on 
the wind gauge for this on the fourth shot, which resulted in 
a bull near the center. The fifth, sixth and seventh shots were 
a trifle high from some unknown cause, so that the elevation 
was decreased twenty yards for the eighth shot. 

In the “Flag’’ column the coach draws a small offhand 
sketch of the way the flag stood out at the moment the shot 
was fired. This offers a better guide than if attempt were 
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made to record the velocity of the wind in —- miles per hour. 
Of course, flags near the target should be observed in preference 
to those near the marksmen, as the bullet is most deflected 
where its velocity is least. 

When completed this card gives an exact record of the man 
and rifle at 600 yards on a dull, cloudy day, and the next time 
the man comes to this range the coach should have no trouble 
in keeping the majority of his shots in the bull’s-eye if the 
man holds steadily as he will do if in good physical condition 
and using the sling properly. If the next time this man 
shoots at 600 yards the light is bright and sunny, he will re- 
quire less elevation than he did on this dull day. For very 
fine shooting at the longer ranges, a record of the thermometer 
and barometer may be kept in the column of remarks. The 
exact position of each shot as it is marked should be recorded 
by its number on the small target on the left of the card. The 
letters R annd L in the windage column refer to right and left 
windage. 

Each rifle has what is called its “ zero’ in windage adjust- 
ment. This is the point to which the wind-gauge must be set 
to have the rifle shoot into the center of the bull’s-eye when 
there is absolutely no wind, and is, of course, the point from 
which all wind corrections, either right or left, must be read. 
[t may be as much as a whole point either right or left. Usually 
it increases or decreases with the range, although sometimes it is 
the same at all ranges. This zero should be determined as 
soon as possible for each man and accurately recorded on his 
cards. It is well to note, however, that it may change from 
time to time. Removing the rear sight and then replacing it, 
will often cause a change in the zero as well as the swelling of 
the stock from moisture. 

From this description the reader will be able to follow the 
shooting recorded on the card shown in Figure 5, remembering 
that the changes are made in accordance with the tables. 

These records are kept, of course, only in slow fire at 
bull’s-eye targets and from them the necessary data for rapid 
and skirmish fire is obtained. They are very little trouble, 
indeed, once the officer understands the system. The writer 
has them bound in book form for his own personal use and 
has kept them for the last eleven years, forming a record of 
great value. He has also used them for one season with most 
gratifying results, with a company of infantry as well as in 
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coaching numerous teams in the last five years. Captain 
Graham and the writer, in coaching the Army team which 
shot in the National Trophy Match of 1903, and which won 
the Dryden Trophy Match in the same year, used almost 
identically the same methods, and this same system was used 
by all the winning teams in the National Trophy Match in 1903. 

The same methods were used by the American team 
which captured the Palma Trophy at Bisley, England, in 
1903, except that in that match the members of the team 
acted as coaches, no shot being fired unless two of the mem- 
bers and the man shooting, agreed to the conditions. 

One thing should be noted, however, in company practice. 
The coach should always explain to the man just why he 
requires him to make the changes, for his first purpose is to 


Name : Date Jat joy No. of Rifle 
Elev. |Windage| Flag | Remarks 
| - | - ‘ 
sla{seo| | | -  - 
0 | | O |¢ 
- |O | o - 
Bullet 
Velocity 1956 FS._ Qero aX this range he Right, 
FIGURE 5. 


develop expert individual shots and not to win a match or 
the army championship. 

Personally, the coach will not have the best success unless 
he is an expert shot himself, and thus has the confidence of the 
men; therefore, those officers and non-commissioned officers 
who have demonstrated tothe men that they can shoot and 
shoot well, should be the ones chosen and instructed to act as 
coaches. 

THE PECULIARITIES OF DIFFERENT RIFLES. 


Of course every officer who has had any experience on the 
range, realizes that no two rifles shoot alike. They all have 
their different elevations and zero’s as well as their peculiarities 
of grouping their shots. Some group their shots in wonder- 
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fully small circles and are called very accurate; others scatter 
their bullets all over the target and should be condemned; 
while others string their shots in one line up and down the 
target. This is due to a variety of causes, the greatest of 
which is the difference in the size of bore. The U.S. magazine 
rifle, caliber 30, should measure ,308 inches in interior di- 
ameter, Measuring to the bottom of the grooves, but owing to 
the necessary speed of manufacture, the lack of homogeneity 
in hardness of the barrel steel, and the wear of the cutters 
they will be found to vary from .305 inches to .3125 inches.* 
Those lately manufactured (about over serial number 300,000) 
however, do not have as great a variation, measuring between 
.30775 inches and .309 inches.¢ It is only fair to say that the 
Government barrels show much more regularity of bore than 
those manufactured by private concerns. The expensive 
hand-made barrels made by the Remington Arms Company 
and the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. are, however, almost 
absolutely true in diameter and bore. 

With guns which are bored anywhere near the standard, 
.308 inches, the first shot, when the barrel is clean, will go high, 
and after that if the barrel is otherwise true they will shoot 
very steadily into the same group until the gun gets very hot, 
when they will be found to group themselves a little higher. 
At short and mid-range these differences are hardly enough to 
lose the bull’s-eye. At long range, however, they must be 
taken into consideration. 

The larger guns, however, those measuring over .3095 inches, 
require additional elevation, as they heat up and are very 
similar in their grouping of shots to the Springfield rifle, caliber 
.45, using black powder. This falling off the shots, however, is 
frequently due to the gripping of the upper and lower bands, 
interfering with the expansion of the barrel. All rifles before 
being used with full charges should have both bands re- 
moved and the stock under them filed away, so that the bands 
can be replaced by the fingers alone without effort, and the 
binding screws then only screwed up just tight enough to hold. 


*The rifle which Sergeant George Brundage, 3d Infantry, used in the National Trophy match 
shot very irregularly and to it was due entirely his misses in that match. This rifle was sub- 
sequently measured by the writer and founa to be .305 inches. This measurement was verified 
by Captain O. M, Lissak, Ordnance Department. 

+tFor a aescription of the method by which barrels may be measured, see Modern Rifle 
Shooting, by Dr. W. G. Hudson, published by the Laflin and Rand Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
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The stock should be carefully guarded from all moisture 
likely to swell it. 

After about 200 rounds have been fired through a barrel 
its elevations are likely to change. Pressure and velocity 
will fall off and more elevation will be required. This is per- 
haps due to the barrel loosing the polish of the tools and taking 
on the rough surface caused by the jacketed bullet and the 
erosion of the intensely-hot powder gases. 

Generally speaking, the larger the bore the greater the 
elevation required on the sight. 

A barrel will last from 3000 to 5000 rounds, depending 
on the size of the bore and the care taken in cleaning. The 
larger bores allow the gas to escape between the bullet and the 
barrel, and this gas is so intensely hot that it cuts grooves 
in both the barrel and bullet, deforming both and causing 
the gun to loose its accuracy very soon. 


REMARKS. 


In shooting at long range at the “C”’ target, a diagram 
of this target can be drawn on the back of the score card and 
the shots recorded thereon as the small square target illustrated, 


is not suitable. 
It is found best to clean and oil the rifle thoroughly every 


evening, using strong soda water to neutralize the acid fouling, 
and to wipe all the oil out of the barrel before coming to the 
range in the morning. A company order should be published 
to this effect. The presence of any oil in the barrel of the 
rifle will cause the first four or five shots to go high and ex- 
ceedingly wild. Notwithstanding this, with some guns in a 
dry climate, it will be found advantageous to allow the men 
to leave them dirty while shooting the sharpshooter’s course. 

As the muzzle of the rifle is its most delicate part, this 
should be guarded with great care. Any injury to it or the 
dulling of the “lands” by the cleaning rod, will absolutely 
destroy all the accuracy of the piece. For this reason, cleaning 
rods forty inches long should be provided and the men for- 
bidden to clean the rifles from the muzzle. The rod should be 
used from the breech, the muzzle resting on the floor or a 
board. The rag should be pushed down to the floor and then 
drawn back and the rod never allowed to pass completely 


through the muzzle. 
Absolutely the only circumstances when the men should 
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be allowed to aim anywhere except directly under the bull’s-eye, 
is when the wind is varying every few seconds. The coach then 
has the sights set for the average wind and as the flag raises 
and falls, calls in a low voice to the marksman, “6, 5, 7, 6, 5,” 
as he wishes the man to hold in order to correct for the sudden 
changes of wind. The man, if possible, follows the holding 
directions of the coach until the piece is discharged. 

Every other day if possible, each soldier should receive 
his coaching from the best coach in the company, thus cor- 
recting the little errors, which the inferior coaches it is neces- 
sary to use, have taught the man. When the man is thor- 
oughly instructed, he should be required to tell the coach 
beforehand what changes he would make for shots which 
need ccrrection and for changed weather conditions. A few 
men can be trusted to set the sights themselves; usually, how- 
ever, the coach must look at the sight before the man fires 
to see that he has made the exact correction ordered. 
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THE ERA OF IRONCLAD WARFARE.* 
By BriGapier-GeneraL J. P. FARLEY, U.S. A. 


HE purpose of the Federal Government in the 
early summer of 1863, and consequent upon 
the failure of the ironclad fleet singly and 
alone to accomplish the work required, was for 
the land forces in support of the navy under 
Admiral Dahlgren to approach Charleston by 

way of the sea islands. With this in view, and after effecting 

a lodgment upon Folly Island and fortifying the same, work 

was commenced in the month of June, under cover of the sand- 

hills at its northern extremity, and at this point extensive 
batteries well screened from observation were constructed, in 
which were placed thirty rifled guns and some fifteen or more 
eight- and ten-inch mortars. This work was largely done at 
night, and was expeditiously performed, but without the aid 
of either mules or horses, lest by their braying or neighing the 
advanced position of the Union lines would be disclosed to the 
enemy, whose batteries were within earshot of the new works. 

While these operations were progressing, the Confederates, 
in entire ignorance of Gillmore’s purpose or position, were actu- 
ally contemplating a night attack upon what appeared to them 
to be the real front of the Union force, a mile or more to the 
rear of the sand-hills, at which latter point the engineers and 
ordnance were at work. 

A fortunate incident diverted the Confederates from the 
purposed attempt to dislodge the Union forces from the bat- 
teries of the second line, and it came about in this way: A 
blockade-runner in taking refuge under shelter of the Confed- 
erate guns at the south end of Morris Island escaped from the 
blockading squadron, but was stranded on the bar at the 
mouth of Lighthouse Inlet and at a point, in extension of the 
new line of Union batteries. This caused a suspension of 
much work in these batteries during the day, and necessitated 
greater labor at night in order to complete the work on time, 
as any disclosure of the plan of General Gillmore would have 
been fatal to its success. But for this mishap to the blockade- 
runner, the contemplated night attack would have been made 


*Continued from September JouRNAL. 
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and the siege guns and material intended for the advanced 
line of Union batteries would undoubtedly have been captured. 

Fortunately for General Gillmore and the success of his 
plan, the Confederates were, as before stated, diverted from 
their purposed attack in the effort required to save the cargo 
of the stranded steamer. The Confederates were further de- 
ceived as to the position of the Union forces by a ruse on the 
part of the general commanding, who ordered a light battery 
to take position on the beach in the immediate front of the 
second and only disclosed line of Union batteries on Folly 
Island. After firing a few shots at the men engaged at work 
in unloading the wrecked vessel, the battery hastily ‘‘limbered 
up”’ and withdrew from the fire of the Confederate batteries 
on Morris Island, thus creating the impression which the Union 
general expected. 

On July 1st, the companies of the Regular artillery, “‘C’’ of the 
First and Light Battery “E” of the Third Artillery, together 
with eight companies of the Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, 
took post in the new line of batteries, and by the 8th of July 
this force was well drilled in the service of the guns and mor- 
tars.* For the purpose of diverting the Confederates from the 
real plan of operations, on the day following a large force em- 
barked on transports, with the seeming purpose of advancing 
against Charleston by the Stono River and James Island 
route, thus causing the enemy to mass his troops on James 
Island, at the apparent point of attack. The real purpose, 
however, of the Union commander, was to effect a landing on 
Morris Island, capture the batteries at its south end, and from 
this point as a base, to move upon the formidable batteries, 
Wagner and Gregg, the latter work being at the extreme north 
end of the island, and within small-arm rifle range of Fort 
Sumter. On the morning of the 9th of July, the batteries on 
Folly Island were manned for action at 1 A. M., but, for reasons 
not understood at the time,f the troops were recalled and the 
action postponed until the following day. 

General Truman Seymour, commanding the forces in the 
field, entered the batteries at sunrise on July roth, and directed 


*Captain L. L. Langdon, First Artillery, and the writer, an aide on General Seymour's staff, 
were assigned to the command of the right and left half of the front line of batteries, the whole 
line being under the orders of Colonel R. H. Jackson, captain First, U. S. Artillery. 

tCaptain Haskell of the Confederate service made a reconnaissance and discovered the 
Union flotilla of barges moored in rear of and to the west of Folly Island, ready for crossing to 
Morris Island, and it was thought that this was the cause of the order. : 
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the signal gun for the attack to be fired before the enemy 
could clear for action, the embrasures of the Union batteries 
having been cut away, and their position disclosed. In the 
hasty loading of the first, or signal gun, a projectile had been 
“rammed home” before the powder, which necessitated the 
withdrawal of the charge. After this delay the gun was loaded 
and hastily fired at high elevation, and without aim, but it 
was later learned when a company of Confederate regulars 
was drawn up in line at reveille roll-call, some mile or 
more in the rear of their line of batteries, that the projectile 
plowed its way through a dozen or more of the company’s 
tents, to the surprise and discomfiture of the enemy, who were 
little expecting an attack from this quarter. By a remarkable 
coincidence this shot, the first fired in the siege of Charleston 
(1863), was from Battery C, First Regiment of Artillery, the 
very same battery that was stationed in Charleston harbor in 
1832, at a time, and on a day when its red-hot shot batteries 
at Castle Pinkney were prepared, under orders of President 
Andrew Jackson, to open fire upon the city of Charleston, but 
which order was revoked in time to prevent hostilities. 

In the attack, or in the “descent upon Morris Island,” as 
it is called, the preponderance of artillery with the Union 
force made the contest an unequal one, and Colonel Jackson 
in his report of the battle has said that, “in walking through 
the enemy's batteries and over his position in the action I was 
much gratified to observe with how much skill and accuracy 
the officers and gunners must have directed the fire of their 
pieces, from the manner in which the earthworks were torn 
to pieces and from the number of killed and wounded by shot 
and shell.”’ 

* * * * * * * 

After the successful descent upon Morris Island the Union 
troops were not kept in hand for an immediate assault on 
Battery Wagner, and the delay consequent upon this (twenty- 
four hours) enabled the Confederates to receive re-enforcements 
and to successfully repulse the Union assault the following 
morning, July 11th, inflicting a heavy loss on the assailing 
column. Two 32-pounder rifles were mounted en barbetie at 
Fort Sumter, with an effective range of 4800 yards, using 14 
degrees elevation, and two seven-inch Brook rifles, with range 
of 6160 vards for 20 degrees elevation. The constant fire of 
these guns, day and night, was very annoying to the troops 
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encamped on Morris Island, who were not actively em- 
ployed in the advanced line of batteries, and it was not until 
some days had passed and one of the two Brook rifles had 
burst in the salient of Sumter that the Confederates desisted 
from shelling the Union camps. 


The attack upon Wagner was renewed on July 18th. The 
bombardment of the fort by the land batteries and fleet of 
ironclads and gunboats on that day was indeed the most 
beautiful land and naval contest ever witnessed. The Union 
batteries consisted of fifty siege guns, many of them 20- 
and 30-pounder Parrott rifles, within easy range of Fort Wag- 
ner. The guns and material at the north end of Folly Island 
had been transferred to Morris Island in the short period of 
seven days, and twenty-five rifled guns, with fifteen siege mor- 
tars anda large supply of ammunition required for their serv- 
ice, were placed in position to command the fort.* 

The land batteries poured in upon Wagner a constant hail 
of shot and shell throughout the day, while the monitors and 
the New Ironsides circling round on the water-front delivered 
aneffective fire from fifteen- and eleven-inch smooth-bore Dahl- 
grens and from their eight-inch rifles, as each vessel in turn 
arrived at the firing-point. 

There were five monitors, together with the New Ironsides, 
moving on the inner, and a number of wooden gunboats on 
the outer circle. The vessels delivered their shots in ricochet 
as each in order passed on, the shots skipping along the water 
and jumping into the fort. Ricochet fire was, in fact, the 
most effective from the fleet that could be employed, as direct 
shots buried themselves in the sand parapet, and, as it were, 
revetted the face of the fort, making it, if anything, more re- 
sisting than before the shot had entered. 

The return fire from Wagner was very desultory during 
the latter part of the day, and it seemed as if the greater 
body of the enemy must have been driven back upon his inner 
line, at Battery Gregg. Preparations were next in order to 
assault the fort after dark, the fire of the batteries and the 


*The labor of the Union soldier during the eventful summer, 1863, in South Carolina was 
taxing in the extreme, and many of those who did not fall in the front of battle or in the trenches 
before Wagner became victims of the pernicious diseases of a deadlv climate, “exposed as they 
were under a broiling sun by day, with frequent and heavy rains at night, underconstant fire 
from the enemy's batteries and at all times with insufficient means of transportation.’””—Gen- 
eral Truman Seymour’s report. 
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fleet being persistently maintained before the assaulting col- 
umn arrived at an indicated point, after which a signal rocket 
admonished the Union guns to cease firing. 

This column, consisting of six thousand men, was drawn 
up along the beach about 5 p. M., with the brigade of General 
George C. Strong in the lead (Captain Strong of the Ordnance 
Corps, U.S. A.). 

It was thought that the resistance of the enemy would not 
be great, as he must have suffered such casualties during the 
day as to have largely impaired his fighting strength, and 
therefore it was that Shaw’s regiment (Massachusetts, colored) 
was at the hour of the advance placed at the head of the 
column. There was apparently a victory ahead, and the pur- 
pose or desire of all was to give prestige to the colored organ- 
ization. 

It is now well understood what colored troops can do in 
action, as has been shown by their conduct at Santiago and 
by previous good work on the plains; but these were thor- 
oughly disciplined troops, whereas Shaw’s men were not sea- 
soned, although at the time the best of their kind in the field. 

During the day, when the fire was the hottest, the garrison 
of the fort, about 1300 strong, retired to a bombproof or 
sheltered themselves behind merlons and _ traverses, where 
they were almost secure against the most terrific artillery fire, 
for certain it is that no rain or hail of iron could have been 
more incessant than that poured upon the fort that day. 
After midday all of the guns of the land batteries and squad- 
ron opened upon the fort and maintained an increasing fire 
until about 8 p. ma. The Union guns and mortars ashore and 
afloat, sixty-four in number, were answered by a portion of 
the guns of Wagner, Sumter, Moultrie, Gregg and the minor 
batteries on James Island, some forty or more Confederate 
guns, making a grand total in the action of about one hundred 
of the most efficient rifles of their day. The Parrotts, Whit- 
worths, Brooks and other guns kept up a steady fire in all 
the batteries and in the fleet for a period of eight consecutive 
hours 

The Confederates had cleverly closed their embrasures dur- 
ing the day with sand-bags on the land side of the fort, and 
had covered up their lighter guns in the same way. They had 
also taken with them into the bombproof several “ twelve- 


pounder howitzers,’’ well knowing what to look for after the 
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bombardment.* The stereotyped formula of the Union gen- 
erals was, “‘ First bombard, and then assault,’’ as the Confeder- 
ates always laid low for the assault. Wagner was surrounded 
by a deep ditch, protected by abatts and chevaux-de-frises, and 
there was no other approach to the fort except over a narrow 
neck of land, not much more than a company front in width, 
and over this the assaulting column must defile. The casual- 
ties in the fort were but twenty-eight during the day, and 
leaving the bombproof after dark, the Confederates were ready 
to meet the night attack with a garrison almost intact. 

General Truman Seymour, under Gillmore, with whom he 
was at the time serving, was in command of the assaulting 
column, which moved slowly up the beach in order not to 
arrive at the narrow neck of land in front of Wagner until 
after dark. The enemy noted the advance, and preserved a 
dead and ominous silence in the fort. The fire both from the 
fleet and our land batteries ceased, as the signal rocket shot 
up from the shore and was answered by another from the fleet. 

For fully a quarter of an hour the silence was unbroken 
save by the beating of the surf upon the beach. Just as the 
head of column reached the glacis of the fort, and our men 
were packed like sardines on the narrow neck, Wagner (before 
appearing an ungainly and misshapen mass of sand) sud- 
denly developed a fire along its entire crest, and showed up 
as a bastion fort, illuminated by incessant flashes of musketry 
and artillery. More than one thousand infantry with field- 
guns as accessory, concentrated their fire upon the packed 
mass of humanity blocked before them, now enveloped in 
darkness, illuminated only by the fire from the fort, which it 
was useless to return. 

Shaw’s colored regiment, 600 strong, came forward on the 
double-quick, but breaking at the ditch of Wagner under a 
withering fire and leaving some of their comrades with their 
dashing colonel dead on the parapet, they fell back in great 
disorder. Hay and Nicolay in their “History of Lincoln” 
thus describe the assault: 


From a front ten times as large as the head of the assaulting 
column the storm of death rained upon the devoted troops; night 
had closed suddenly in, unrelieved even by the light of the stars, for 
the night was black with thunder-clouds. The colored regiment in 


*The enemy were more directly assisted in this by deciphering the signal despatches of the 
Union general (relating to the proposed night assault), which passed between himself and the 
admiral of the squadron. 
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the advance, led by the flower of Massachusetts loyalty, did all that 
could be asked of them; they melted away rapidly in the darkness, 
but pushed forward, dashing through the water of the ditch and climb- 
ing the parapet of the fort. Their heroic young colonel fell, shot 
cead among the foremost men, and the decimated regiment streamed 
back to the rear, carrying some confusion into the ranks of those fol- 
lowing them. 


Atleast seventy-five percent. of the entire assaulting column 
was driven from the field or lay prostrate, dead or wounded, 
where they fell. Strong, Shaw and Chatfield had fallen mor- 
tally wounded, and it devolved upon Putnam with his brigade 
to go forward, climbing as they advanced over the dead and 
wounded, over abatts and ditch, and up and into a deserted 
salient of the fort, where with his brave followers he made a 
desperate stand. 

The expected re-enforcements did not arrive, and the Con- 
federates, seeing this, came out from the fort and into the ditch 
surrounding the bastion, where a desperate hand-to-hand con- 
flict ensued, admitting of no quarter for Putnam* and his gal- 
lant men, the greater portion of whom were shot down in the 
bastion, on the parapet, or in the ditch of the fort, and the 
dead were buried where they fell. 

The repulse of the assaulting column was so complete, so 
absolutely demoralizing, that a mere handful of men, following 
up the retreating disorganized force, could readily have driven 
what was left of this little army into the sea. Order, fortu- 
nately, was restored by the following morning, the stragglers 
congregating at their regimental camps, the tents of which, 
were left standing. General Seymour was badly wounded 
in the assault, and left the army by transport for the 
North. One of his aides was killed, and another badly 
wounded. Shaw, the gallant colonel of the Massachusetts 
colored regiment, laid down his life on the parapet of the fort, 
and General Strong and Colonel Chatfield were mortally wound- 
ed at the head of their brigades. General Taliaferro, who com- 
manded Fort Wagner, credits Colonel A. B. Harris of the Con- 
federate engineers, with wise precautions in sheltering the 
garrison during the terrific bombardment. The loss of the 


*Colonel Haldiman Sumner Putnam, lieutenant corps of topograpical engineers, U. S. A. 

It is said that ‘‘among the dead, piled three deep, Colonel Putnam lay, with the back part 
of his head blown off; still the remarkable beauty of his form and face evoked from his vic- 
torious foe a sigh of pity." Colonel Putnam, as well as General Strong, were both first cap- 
tains of the battalion of West Point cadets, and both were men of great promise, cut down in 
early youth. 
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enemy did not exceed 174 in resisting the assault, while it was 
estimated that the Union force lost 2000 killed and wounded 
in the two hours’ night engagement, fully thirty per cent. of 
the whole. 

After protracted siege operations, the saps having been run 
to the very “‘sally-port’’ of Wagner, it was found, when the 
fort was evacuated in September, that the parapet and all of 
its outworks had been used, as before stated, as cemeteries for 
the dead, the removal of the least amount of sand revealing 
some limb of the human body. 

After the attack upon Fort Wagner, on the 18th of July, 
batteries for siege guns of large caliber were constructed, and 
in these works 100-, 200-, and 300-pounder Parrott. rifles were 
mounted for the purpose of bombarding Sumter at the ex- 
treme range of four to five thousand yards. A few weeks 
after this the fort was reduced almost to a mass of ruins, 
under combined and separate bombardments by land and 
sea. On the 17th of August the first systematic bombardment 
of Sumter by the heavy guns on land commenced, and in seven 
days the fort was practically demolished, but still resisting and 
with its flag still flying on the stump of its staff, many times 
shot away, and as many times replanted on the parapet of the 
fort. 

During the period of thirty days after the assault upon 
Fort Wagner and while the Union batteries were being pre- 
pared for the bombardment of Fort Sumter, as Johnson in- 
forms us, the Confederates were by no means idle. The gorge 
wall of Sumter, of brick and but five feet thick, was readily pen- 
etrated by the 200-pounder 8-inch Parrott rifles, and this front 
was strengthened with sand-bags and wet cotton bales, brought 
to the fort by steamers. 

Notwithstanding more than half of the original armament 
of Sumter had been transferred to shore batteres, where they 
could be more effectively employed, the fort had still remaining 
some 35 to 4o guns of large caliber, and we give in brief, the 
armament, somewhat as Johnson describes it. 

The two eleven-inch Dahlgrens taken from the Keokuk 
were on the left-flank barbette (west side). 

Two ten-inch and two eight-inch Columbiads, with four 42- 
pounders, were on the left-face barbette (northwest side). 

Two ten-inch Columbiads, with five rifled and banded 42- 
pounders, were on the right-face barbette (northeast side). 
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One eleven-inch Dahlgren, four ten-inch Columbiads, one 
eight-inch Columbiad, one rifled 42-pounder, one seven-and- 
a-half-inch Brook rifle, were on the right-flank barbette (east 
side). 

Five rifled and banded thirty-two’s and one 24-pounder 
were on the gorge barbette (south side). 

On the parade were the two ten-inch mortars, and in the 
salient second-tier casemates three rifled forty-two’s, while in 
the lower tier of casemates, on right and left faces, were two 
navy eight-inch rifles and two thirty-two’s, so that on the date 
of the first great bombardment of Sumter, which commenced 
on August 17, 1863, and continued for sixteen days, Sumter 
was not ill prepared for the work of resistance. The total shots 
fired against the fort at this time was 6878, and the killed 
and wounded of its garrison fifty-two, a small number of 
casualties, considering the damage sustained by the fort. 

Indeed, the fort lost in this bombardment all of its offensive 
character, but it was determined, as Johnson states, “to de- 
fend it to the last extremity,” and he further adds: “ The slope 
of the débris on the exterior of the gorge was practicable for 
assault, but on the sea-front not so, as the filled casemates 
(sand and cotton packed) of that quarter of the gorge were 
standing firm and unhurt.”’ 

Following this bombardment of Sumter, August 17th to 
September 5th, General Gillmore concentrated the fire of 24 
guns and 17 mortars upon Fort Wagner, and this attack was 
supported by the powerful broadside batteries of the New 
Ironsides and other vessels of the squadron. 

Four thousand shots were fired in forty-two hours, and on 
the night of the 6th of September, the garrison of Wagner, goo 
strong, evacuated the fort after a sturdy resistance of fifty- 
eight days. 

The total casualties sustained by the Confederates, not in- 
cluding the assaults of the 11th and 18th of July, were 318 in 
killed and wounded. 

On the 8th of September, the surrender of Fort Sumter 
was demanded,* but refused. Wagner and Gregg had both 
been evacuated and Morris Island was in full possession of the 
Union troops. A naval assault on Sumter, made in barges at 

*The part taken by the Navy in the attack on September 7th has been described, and 


before making the night assault, Admiral Dahlgren demanded the surrender of the fort. The 
squadron at this latter date quite retrieved its reputation in contests with fortifications. 
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night, followed next in order, but resulted in a loss of 115 pris- 
oners and two large barges. 

Subsequently to this, after enduring two great and eight 
minor bombardments and suffering the injuries of an exploded 
magazine, with disastrous burning of quarters, the fort, re- 
duced as it was to a mass of ruins,* was finally and after 
months of labor transformed into a shapely and powerful earth- 
work, armed with five heavy guns in casemate and thoroughly 
protected against assault. 

The fort was then held until the coast was abandoned by 
the Confederates, no less than 46,000 projectiles having been 
fired against it, with resultant lossof 52 killed and 267 wounded. 

The flag was many times shot away, but as many times 
restored to its makeshift staff, on the parapet of the fort. 

It were long to tell of the many incidents of this great siege, 
and in a paper of this kind it is a difficult matter to enter upon 
the details of the successive, and it may almost be said con- 
tinuous, bombardments of Sumter, and of the city it so well 
defended. 

But here the scene shifts. Headquarters of the Department 
have been transferred to Hilton Head Island, Port Royal har- 
bor, for the winter months, and active operations have been 
suspended. Anarmy weakened by disease and exposure, was to be 
given arest. March 15, 1864, found Lieutenant-Colonel Elhot 
in command of “‘a silenced and dismantled fort, a ruined hab- 
itation, an exposed and perilous outpost,’’ but Major Johnson 
credits Colonel Elliot with having “restored the fort by May 
4th of the same year to a formidable earthwork, armed with 


*The composite photogravure plate shows Sumter in its demolished condition in the dis- 
tance, Fort Moultrie just beyond, and the ‘Swamp Angel" in the middle distance. This 
two-hundred-pounder Parrott burst on the seventeenth round, its shots having all reached 
the city of Charleston. Battery C, First Artillery, which fired the first gunin these siege opera- 
tions, is shown in the same plate, and a three-hundred-pounder Parrott in the foreground. 

This latter gun was the most prominent one of the group of so-called ‘‘Swamp Angels,” 
used in the batteries before Forts Wagner and Sumter in the siege of Charleston, 1863-64. The 
muzzle of this gun is shown to have been carried away with an irregular fracture by the prema- 
ture explosion of a shell. 

This irregularity so deflected the projectile that it became necessary to chip it off to an 
even bearing for the projectile as it left the bore. 

To accomplish this a call was made for a volunteer mechanic who would be willing to do 
this work, within easy range of the enemy's batteries, and to operate under a constant fire of 
artillery and sharpshooters both by night and day. He was also employed in rebushing the 
vents of all guns. 

Some months after this the writer had occasion to employ the same man, “‘Old Stray,’ 
for service at the ordnance depot of the Army of the Potomac. He was asked (in view of his 
being a German with but few months’ residence in this country), ‘‘ What motive prompted him 
to this deed of valor—certainly not patriotism.” He replied in broken English and in his 
na‘ive accent, “‘ My hatred of slavery!"" A fanatic! 
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FIRST ARTILLERY—FORT SUMTER DEMOLISHED. “SWAMP ANGEL” 
[BURST AND DISMOUNTED)] 300 POUNDER PARROTT RIFLE. 
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six heavy guns and furnished with comfortable quarters for 
three hundred men.”’ 

Major-General J. G. Foster succeeded to the command of 
the Department of the South after Major-General Gillmore, 
with the Tenth Army Corps, was sent to operate before Rich- 
mond with the ‘‘ Army of the James.”’ 

General Foster and Admiral Dahlgren made a determined 
attack upon Fort Sumter on July 7th of the same year (1864). 
The commander of the fort was killed and the fort itself badly 
damaged, but its resistance was, as ever, stubbornly maintained. 

The Union general, like his predecessor, was very persist- 
ent, and employed both powder-rafts and row-galleys in his 
efforts to capture the fort, but nothing brought down the Con- 
federate flag until Sherman knocked at the back door of Charles- 
ton and demanded the surrender of the city February, 1864. 
“Though the sounds of war had died away around the harbor 
through all the winter of 1864-65 and the flag of Sumter had 
been daily lowered with the saluting of the evening gun, the 
time was drawing near for the termination of its defense and 
the furling of that flag forever’’—again we use the words of 
the Confederate engineer, Major Johnson, where he says: “It 
had silenced the very guns which once had silenced it. No 
less than fifty-one rifled guns of the heaviest caliber expended 
(worn out and many burst) in the attack, and the share which 
Sumter had in that firing was worthy of such an honor—a /zon- 
like resistance followed by the protracted endurance which dis- 
tinguished its defense. 


* * * * * * * 


“With the going down of the sun the flag was lowered and 
the last evening gun pealed its salute over the waters of the 
inviolate bay. As evening advanced, the entire garrison was 
formed ready to move—the roll was called—the lines were cast 
off—Fort Sumter loomed grandly before their lingering eyes 
for a few minutes longer—then the dark night enveloped it 
and they saw it no more.” 

It was the 14th day of April, 1865—as we have it from 
Nicolay and Hay (“Life of Abraham Lincoln’’)—‘‘ Gen. Town- 
send, adjutant general, United States Army, read the original 
despatch announcing the fall of Sumter, and precisely as the 
bells of the ship struck the hour of noon General Anderson, 
with his own hands seizing the halyards, hoisted to its place 
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the flag which he had seen lowered before the opening guns 
of rebellion. 

“As the starry banner floated out upon the breeze, which 
freshened at the moment as if to embrace it, a storm of joyful 
acclamation burst forth from the vast assembly, mingled with 
the music of hundreds of instruments, the shouts of the people, 
and the full-throated roar of great guns from the Union and 
captured rebel forts alike, on every side of the harbor, thunder- 
ing their harmonious salute to the restored banner.” 

And here we may conclude in the words of our President, 
delivered in this same harbor and after the lapse of many 
eventful years: 

“All of us, North and South, can glory alike in the valor 
of the men who wore the blue and the men who wore the gray. 
Those were iron times, and only iron men could fight to its 
terrible finish the giant struggle between the hosts of Grant and 
Lee. To us of the present day, and to our children and chil- 
dren’s children, the valiant deeds, the high endeavor and abne- 
gation of self shown in that struggle by those who took part 
therein will remain forevermore to mark the level to which we 
in our turn must rise whenever the hour of the nation’s need 
may come.” 


ADDENDA. 


It is only by results accomplished that effectiveness of the means 
employed can be gauged, and if we would learn upon what the moral 
power of the mine and torpedo rests, reference to General Henry L. 
Abbot’s ‘‘System of Submarine Mines,” p. 172, will show. 

It will be remembered that the Weehawken, which led the fleet in 
the attack upon Fort Sumter, April 7th, 1863, carried in her front 
a large raft or torpedo guard, as it was well understood that Beaure- 
gard’s system of mine and spar torpedo defense was most complete. 

The record, as Abbot gives it, may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Between the dates of Dec. 12, 1862, and June 6, 1865, no 
less than 35 vessels of 800 tons on the average and carrying a total 
of 200 guns, many of the largest caliber, were destroyed by the sub- 
marine mine or torpedo, and where not (as in a few instances) destroyed 
they were seriously damaged. Those given in italics were of the mon- 
itor or ironclad type. 

The Cairo 510 tons, Montauk 844 tons, Baron de Kalb 512 tons, 
Com. Barney 513 tons, John Fanon — tons, New Jronsides (dam- 
aged) 3,486 tons, Marion — tons, Ettiwan — tons, Housatonic 
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1,240 tons, Fish Torpedo — tons, Maple Leaf 508 tons, Gen. Hunter 
460 tons, Minnesota 3,307 tons, Eastport 800 tons, Com. Jones 542 
tons, H. A. Weed 290 tons, Alice Price 320 tons, Tecumseh 1,034 


tons, Albemarle (Confed) — tons, Greyhound goo tons, Narcissus 
1o1 tons, Otsego 974 tons, Shultz — tons, Harvest Moon 546 tons, 
Bazley — tons, Patapsco 844 tons, Thorne 403 tons, Althea 72 


tons, Milwaukee 970 tons, Osage 523 tons, Rodolph 217 tons, Ida 
104 tons, Scioto 507 tons, R. B. Hamilton 400 tons, Jonquil, 90 
tons. From this it must appear that the Lincoln administration 
was wise in its instructions calculated to curb or check incautious 
naval officers, lest in point of effectiveness our ironclad fleet 
should not maintain its supremacy, as it then did, over the 
maritime powers of the world. But this precaution kept open the 
Southern ports for a traffic which Major Caleb Huse, C. 8S. A., fully 
describes in his late writings on the subject. Speaking of cotton, 
he says that ‘‘to get it through the blockading squadron called for 
daring and skill; and it was not long before every steam vessel that 
could carry even a few bales and was seaworthy enough to reach 
Nassau was ready with a crew on board, eager to sneak out any 
dark night and run to a neutral port. For a long time this traffic 
went on almost without a capture, and the Confederate Government 
not only deposited in places of safety large quantities of a com- 
modity in general demand throughout the world, but also had the 
satisfaction of seeing its property advance rapidly in value, as the 
war went on and its necessities increased.’’* , 

This, then, was the reason why the London Armory Company 
turned all its output of arms over to Major Huse and why the Impe- 
rial Arsenal of Austria opened wide its gates to this same Confederate 
agent, permitting him to ship from Hamburg of safety large quanti- 
ties of a commodity in general demand throughout the world, but 
also had the satisfaction of seeing its property advance rapidly in 
value, as the war went on and its necessities increased.’’t 


*Cotton was as good as gold and the Confederacy had the cotton. It is marvelous that 
so bulky a medium of exchange could have been smuggled from the blockaded ports in quanti 
ties sufficient to meet the war-nursed Confederate Government’s necessities abroad, but it 
was gotten through the blockade in comparative safety to Nassau, whence it was re-shipped 
to Europe, and strange to say but little of the cotton was captured en voyage. 

+Major Huse, C. S. A., says in his interesting pamphlet relating to his agency abroad for the 
Confederate Service: 

“During the first two years, the captures were so infrequent that, it may be safely stated 
**never before was a Government at war so well supplied with arms, munitions, clothing and 
** medicines—everything, in short, that an army requires—with so little money as was paid 
**by the Confederacy. The shipment from Engiand to the Islands in ordinary tramp steamers: 
**the landing and storage there, and the running of the blockade, cost money; but all that was 
“needed came from cotton practically given to the Confederate Government by its owners. 

“The supplies were, in every instance bought at the lowest cash prices by men trained 
‘*in the work as contractors for the British army. No credit was asked. Merchants having 
**needed supplies were frankly told that our means were limited, and our payments would be 
**made by checqes on Fraser, Trenholm & Co., Liverpool, an old established and conservative 
“*house. The effect of such buying was to create confidence on the part of the sellers, which 
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Here we have the key to the whole situation and see why it was 
that the London Armory Company ‘‘turned all its output of arms 
over to me (Major Huse) for the Confederate army, and why in like 
manner the Imperial Austrian Arsenal opened its gates to this same 
agent, who shipped to Bermuda from Hamburg”’ sixty pieces of rifled 
artillery with caissons, field-forges and battery wagons complete— 
some two hundred carriages in all—drawn up in array in the arsenal 
yard. 

And here the major goes on to say, “‘In spite of large squadrons, 
under command of competent and zealous officers, enough (jar too 
much—we will interpolate) war material was carried into ports of 
the Confederate States and enabled them to maintain themselves 
for years in a desperate but unequal contest. When, therefore, we 
quote another Confederate authority, and say, as we have said 
before, that ‘“‘the mighty squadrons of Du Pont and Dahlgren were 
held in cheek by fear of the torpedo and that except for this the 
Southern ports would have been closed at an earlier day and the 
war brought to a speedier close, we are now more than ever confirmed 
after what Major Huse tells us, that it was through the moral, even 
more than the actual efficiency of the sub-marine mine that his 
cotton was brought to market, since the Confederate devices were 
in many instances crude and hastily extemporized. 

To the moral power of the mine has been attributed the delay 
on the part of the Brazilians in not having brought to a more speedy 
close, the war with Paraguayans, claiming as well, that but for 
this silent force the Austrian ports would not have been left un- 
molested by the ships of Italy in 1866. That but for this force 
the splendid navy of France would not have proved so valueless 
to the French in their great need in 1870. And to this dread of 
the torpedo he also ascribes the incapacity of the Turks to make 
full use of their superiority on the Danube in 1877. It is well indeed, 
that while we may have an adequate navy in this country for all 
contingencies, our harbors are at last being provided with an 
efficient sub-marine defense. 


**made them more anxious to sell than were we to purchase. When the end came, and some 
**of the largest sellers were ruined, I never heard a word of complaint of their being over- 
‘‘reached or in any manner treated unfairly. ” 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


By Captain HERMAN HALL, Twenty-First INFANTRY. 


N a straight line it is thirty-five miles from 
Colon to Panama, but following the canal 
route the distance is forty-seven miles. Colon 
or Aspinwall, numbering about three thousand 
people, of whom the majority are Jamaican 
negroes, is not a healthy place, built as it is 

in a marsh. Very good river water is piped into the town by 

the Panama Railroad, and there sold by the gallon, and much 
of the land about can be filled, thereby improving sanitary 
conditions. 

Some good buildings, erected by the French Canal Com- 
pany, stand out on a point close to the town proper, this 
being a healthy site. Here is to be seen the statue of Columbus 
and the de Lesseps residence. As to the number of buildings 
and immense quantity of machinery distributed all along the 
canal route by the French Company, what impresses one most 
is not so much their condition of decay, but how remarkably 
well preserved they are for having remained twenty years 
in a tropical climate. Practically all of this machinery is ob- 
solete and much of it never was in use. 

Two-thirds the distance from Colon to Panama City the 
canal route traverses low, marshy land, in the Chagres Valley, 
interspersed by sugar-loaf hills, upon many of which are 
located buildings erected by the old company. These sites 
are healthy, as attested by the health of 1400 marines for- 
merly stationed along the strip. 

For twelve miles the route passes the ridge between the 
two oceans, and the elevation of the summit above mean tide 
is about three hundred feet. The French Company claims 
to have completed about one-third the excavation at this 
point, known as the Culebra cut; but this is not apparent, 
for where the cut is to be deepest the opening must be widened 
and at other places dumpings will have to be removed. Ex- 
cavated material appears to have been placed promiscuously 
about the vicinity of the canal. The time to complete the 
work seems to hinge upon the Culebra excavation, the greatest 
task, for 50,000,000 cubic yards in round numbers are to be 
removed. At the divide the material to be excavated is a 
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soft basaltic rock which soon disintegrates when exposed to 
climatic conditions. Here is a contract of $40,060,000. 

At this place the French company always worked a few 
hundred negroes in order to keep the franchise. 

The bottom of the canal is to be 150 feet wide, slightly 
increased at curves. Its depth will be 35 feet to accommo- 
date vessels drawing 32 feet in salt water. At the summit its 
bottom will be about 50 feet above mean tide, and the eleva- 
tion of the water level at this point will then be in the neigh- 
borhood of 85 feet. To obtain this elevation the Chagres 
River is to be dammed at Bohio and the water thus backed 
up into an artificial lake, in which there will be only a slight 
current. If the canal was to have a tide-water level through- 
out the cost of construction would be about doubled. 

To raise ships up to the highest level a series of large locks 
will be used, probably three each side of tie summit, each 
lock to raise the vessel about 28 feet. 

From Culebra to the Atlantic the canal will approximately 
follow the Chagres River, which has been known to rise 40 
feet in a day. This river must be controlled, at places diverted 
and its waters used to operate the canal on the Atlantic slope. 

To relieve the pressure upon the Bohio dam a spillway will 
be constructed on the Rio Gigante about three miles distant, 
over which the artificial lake can discharge surplus waters. 
The highest level in iizis lake, above mean tide will be about 
92 feet. 

Briefly, the great problems of construction are the Bohio 
dam, excavation at the summit, control and diversion of the 
Chagres River, and deflection of the Panama Railroad at 
certain places, especially around the artificial lake. 

To reach rock foundation for the dam to rest upon, ex- 
cavation to the depth of 128 feet is to be made, which is 
greater than any heretofore done of a similar nature. There 
is a tide of 20 feet at Panama, while scarcely none exists on the 
Atlantic side; so it will be necessary to prepare an entrance 
adaptable to the rise and fall of the tide on the Pacific side. 
From Culebra to Panama, one-third the total length, the 
construction offers no serious obstacles, the canal lying in the 
valley of the Rio Grande. 

Panama City is a well-built, interesting, old Spanish town, 
numbering about 30,000 inhabitants, located in a pretty 
harbor that contains a number of picturesque islands, some 
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of which are used as summer resorts during the warm periods. 
From one of these islands good river water is obtained, and 
this is brought to the city in boats. Wells and cisterns supply 
the bulk of the water used in the city. 

With a good water-supply and a sewer system—both quite 
feasible—Panama will become an attractive, healthy city. 

Behind the city, overlooking the harbor, is Mount Ancon, 
easily accessible, and from which an excellent view is obtained. 
The old town of Panama, destroyed by the terrible buccaneer 
Morgan in 1673, stood about five miles northeast of the present 
site, but only a few ruins now remain to indicate its former 


grandeur. 
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THE PAY AND STATUS OF NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 


By LiguTENANT ARTHUR P. S. HYDE, ArTILLERY Corps, 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


[UCH has been written and said on the subject 
of the insufficiency of the pay of the non- 
commissioned officers of the army, but though 
an increase is generally recognized as being 
urgently needed, the various scales of pay 
recommended have in general been inadequate, 
and, if adopted, would provide but little relief to our deserving 
non-commissioned personnel. In no plan suggested that the 
writer is aware of has there been any proposal to better the 
status of the non-commissioned officers, and it is contended 
that this is as necessary as an increase in pay. 

Long ago, Congress recognized the necessity of an inter- 
mediate grade in the navy between the commissioned and 
the enlisted personnel, and therefore provided for the grade 
of warrant officer. By the “Navy Personnel Bill’’ the 
status of these officers was improved by giving them com- 
missioned rank after ten years’ service as warrant officers, 
ranking with, but after, ensigns. 

In the army, the regimental and post non-commissioned 
staff officers occupy a position analogous to that of warrant 
officers in the navy, but they are still enlisted men in every 
sense of the word, and the salaries they receive for their 
services are so small as to make it a positive hardship to 
support a family on. 

The responsibility devolved upon these men makes it 
imperative, from the standpoint of the Government alone, 
to pay them fair salaries. From the standpoint of the men 
themselves, the positions should be such, as regards pay and 
status, as would make them the “reward to faithful and 
well-tried sergeants, thus giving encouragement to deserving 
soldiers to hope for substantial promotion,” that is contem- 
plated by the army regulations, but that is never realized in 
actual service. 

Where, in civil life, can a private secretary be obtained 
who can be trusted with all the details of a complex organiza- 
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tion, or the most confidential matters of his employer, at a 
salary of thirty-four dollars a month? And yet that is all 
a regimental sergeant-major receives for precisely such duties. 
Or where can a superintendent of a warehouse, where thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property are stored, for which he is responsi- 
ble, be obtained in civil life, at the same compensation? Yet 
that is the pay of a post quartermaster, post commissary, or 
ordnance sergeant. Or, again, where can an electrical engineer 
be obtained in civil life at a compensation of seventy-five 
dollars a month? And yet the requirements in the examina- 
tion for master electrician are such that but few electricians 
who are not college graduates can pass it, and the pay is only 
the amount named. 

With regard to the company non-commissioned officers, 
an improvement is also necessary in the matter of pay. It 
has been pointed out most aptly that a private on extra duty 
as a laborer, requiring no special intelligence or aptitude, 
receives eight dollars and a half more than a corporal, five 
dollars and a half more than a sergeant, and fifty cents more 
than a first sergeant, all of whom are appointed because of 
more than ordinary ability in their profession. 

It is said with much truth that “the backbone of an army 
is its non-commissioned personnel.’’ Admitting the truth 
of this, the incongruity of unskilled laborers receiving more 
than the non-commissioned officers over them is apparent. 

With a view to improving the pay and status of the non- 
commissioned officers in general, and the non-commissioned 
staff in particular, the following draft of a bill is submitted. 
It is radical—perhaps too much so; but it is believed that 
it will afford a very substantial relief to a most deserving 
class of men, and has the merit of placing the army’s non- 
commissioned staff upon a plane of equality with the navy’s. 


AN ACT TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the grades on the active list of the army of Regimental 
Sergeant Major, Sergeant Major (Senior Grade), Artillery 
Corps, Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant, Post Quarter- 
master Sergeant, Regimental Commissary Sergeant, Post 
Commissary Sergeant, Color Sergeant, Ordnance Sergeant, 
Master Electrician, Master Signal Electrician, Electrician 
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Sergeant, First Class Signal Sergeant, and Sergeant, First 
Class, Hospital Corps, be and the same are hereby abolished. 

Sec. 2. That the grade of Warrant Officer be, and the 
same is hereby, established in the army. 

Sec. 3. That the Warrant Officers shall be Warrant 
Adjutants, Warrant Quartermasters, Warrant Commissaries, 
Warrant Ensigns, Warrant Ordnance Officers, Warrant 
Machinists, Warrant Electricians, and Warrant Pharmacists. 

Sec. 4. That Regimental Sergeants Major and Sergeants 
Major (Senior Grade) Artillery Corps, shall be appointed 
Warrant Adjutants and that the total number of Warrant 
Adjutants shall not exceed one for each regiment of infantry, 
one for each regiment of cavalry, one for each artillery district, 
one for the field artillery, one for the Corps of Engineers, 
and one for the Signal Corps. Provided, that Warrant Ad- 
jutants shall be line officers and shall wear the uniforms of 
their respective regiments or corps. Provided further, that 
companies of the Signal Corps and officers serving with them, 
shall constitute a part of the line of the army. 

Sec. 5. That Regimental and Post Quartermaster Ser- 
geants shall be appointed Warrant Quartermasters, and that 
the total number of Warrant Quartermasters shall not exceed 
one for each regiment of infantry, one for each regiment of 
cavalry, one for each artillery district, one for the field artillery, 
one for the Corps of Engineers, one for the Signal Corps, 
and one for each garrisoned military post in the United States 
or possessions. Provided, that Warrant Quartermasters as- 
signed to the infantry, cavalry, artillery, Corps of Engineers 
and Signal Corps, shall be line officers and shall wear the 
uniforms of their respective regiments or corps. Provided 
further, that Warrant Quartermasters assigned to posts, 
shall be staff officers and shall be assigned to the Quarter- 
master Department, and shall wear the uniform thereof. 

Sec. 6. That Regimental and Post Commissary Sergeants 
shall be appointed Warrant Commissaries, and that the total 
number of Warrant Commissaries shall not exceed one for 
each regiment of infantry, one for each regiment of cavalry, 
one for each artillery district, one for the field artillery, one 
for the Corps of Engineers, and one for the Signal Corps and 
one for each garrisoned military post in the United States 
or possessions. Provided, that Warrant Commissaries as- 
signed to the infantry, cavalry, artillery, Corps of Engineers 
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and Signal Corps shall be line officers and shall wear the 
uniforms of their respective regiments or corps. Provided 
further, that Warrant Commissaries assigned to posts, shall 
be staff officers, and shall be assigned to the Subsistence 
Department and shall wear the uniform thereof. 

Sec. 7. That Ordnance Sergeants shall be appointed 
Warrant Ordnance Officers, and that the total number of 
Warrant Ordnance Officers.shall not exceed one hundred and 
ten. Provided, that Warrant Ordnance Officers shall be 
staff officers and shall wear the uniform of the Ordnance 
Department. 

Sec. 8. That there shall be one hundred Warrant Machin- 
ists who shall be skilled in ordnance work, to be assigned by 
the Secretary of War to artillery stations and to ordnance 
arsenals as the interests of the service require. That they 
shall be appointed from enlisted mechanics or from civil life 
after a rigid examination as to their physical and moral fitness 
and their ability as skilled ordnance machinists. Provided, 
that civilian machinists at present employed by the Ordnance 
Department, shall have the preference in selection for appoint- 
ment from civil life. Provided further, that Warrant Machin- 
ists shall be staff officers and shall wear the uniform of the 
Ordnance Department with a suitable device to indicate their 
special duty. 

Sec. 9. That Master Electricians, Master Signal Elec- 
tricians, Electrician Sergeants and First Class Sergeants of 
the Signal Corps, shall be appointed Warrant Electricians, 
and that they shall be assigned to the Artillery Corps and to 
the Signal Corps according to their special fitness. Provided, 
that the number of Warrant Electricians assigned to the 
Artillery Corps shall not exceed two hundred and fifty, and 
that the number assigned to the Signal Corps shall not exceed 
the aggregate number of Master Electricians and First Class 
Sergeants now authorized by law for the Signal Corps. Pro- 
vided further, that Warrant Electricians of the Artillery Corps 
shall be line officers and those of the Signal Corps staff officers 
and that each shall wear the uniform of his respective corps. 

Sec. 10. That Color Sergeants shall be appointed Warrant 
Ensigns and that the number of Warrant Ensigns shall not 
exceed two for each regiment of infantry, two for each regiment 
of cavalry, two for each artillery district, two for each field 
artillery battalion, two for each battalion of engineers and 
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two for the Signal Corps. Provided, that Warrant Ensigns 
shall be line officers and shall wear the uniform of their respect- 
ive regiments or corps. 

Sec. 11. That Sergeants, First Class, Hospital Corps 
shall be appointed Warrant Pharmacists, and that the total 
number of Warrant Pharmacists shall not exceed the number 
of Sergeants, First Class, now authorized by law. Provided, 
that Warrant Pharmacists shall be staff officers, and shall 
wear the uniform of the Medical Department. 

Sec. 12. That vacancies in the grade of Warrant Officer 
shall be filled by the Secretary of War, from sergeants of the 
line after examinations as to mental, moral, physical and 
professional fitness, under such rules as he shall from time to 
time prescribe. Provided, that enlisted mechanics, shall 
under such rules as the Secretary of War shall make, be 
eligible for appointment as Warrant Machinists. Provided 
further, that the Secretary of War may in exceptional cases, 
appoint Warrant Electricians and Warrant Machinists from 
civil life. 

Sec. 13. That Warrant Officers shall receive a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars per annum and the allowance now 
prescribed by law for Veterinarians. Provided, that after a 
Warrant Officer has served faithfully as such, or as the cor- 
responding non-commissioned staff officer, for ten years, 
he shall be commissioned by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to rank with, but after 
second lieutenants. Provided, that when a Warrant Officer 
is commissioned a Chief Warrant Officer, he shall receive the 
pay and allowances of a second lieutenant, mounted. /Pro- 
vided further, that all Warrant Officers shall be entitled to the 
ten per centum increase in pay for each five years of service 
to include twenty years as now provided by law for officers. 

Sec. 14. That all laws relating to retirement of officers, 
shall be applicable to Warrant Officers. 

Sec. 15. That Battalion and Squadron Sergeants Major, 
and Sergeants Major (Junior Grade) Artillery Corps, shall 
hereafter be known as Sergeants Major, and that they shall 
hereafter receive a salary of sixty dollars a month and allow- 
ances as now fixed by law. Provided, that the number of 
Sergeants Major of the Artillery Corps shall not exceed one 
for each coast artillery post and one for each field artillery 


battalion. 
Sec. 16. That there be added to each battalion of infantry 
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field artillery and engineers, and to each squadron of cavalry, 
one quartermaster sergeant and one commissary sergeant, 
whose pay shall be fifty dollars a month, with allowances as 
now fixed by law for battalion and squadron sergeants major. 

Sec. 17. That the monthly pay of company non-commis- 
sioned officers of engineers, artillery, cavalry, infantry and 
signal corps, and Hospital Corps, shall be as follows, viz.: 
First sergeant, forty-five dollars; quartermaster sergeant 
and stable sergeant, field artillery, forty dollars; sergeant, 
thirty-five dollars; corporal, thirty dollars; cook, thirty-five 
dollars; mechanic, thirty-five dollars; artificers, farriers, 
blacksmiths and saddlers, thirty dollars; and wagoners, 
twenty dollars, all with the allowances as now fixed by law. 
Provided, that each company of coast artillery shall have one 
electrician sergeant with the rank, pay and allowances herein 
provided for a company quartermaster sergeant. Provided 
further, that one-half of the privates of each battery of field 
artillery and company of coast artillery shall hereafter be 
rated as first class privates, and shall receive the same pay 
and allowances as now authorized by law for first-class privates 
of the battalions of engineers. 

Sec. 18. That each regiment of infantry, regiment of 
cavalry, artillery district, and battalion of engineers, the 
field artillery and the Signal Corps, shall have a band as herein 
after provided. That each band shall comprise one band 
leader who shall have the rank of a sergeant major and the 
pay and allowances of a Warrant Officer, one chief trumpeter 
and one principal musician who shall have the rank, pay and 
allowances of a quartermaster sergeant; one drum major who 
shall have the rank, pay and allowances of a first sergeant; 
two sergeants, four corporals and one cook, who shall have 
the rank, pay and allowances of the same grades in a company; 
ten first-class musicians, who shall receive twenty-eight dollars 
a month; and eight second class musicians, who shall receive 
twenty dollars a month, with the allowances of first and second 
class privates respectively. 

Sec. 19. That the names of all Warrant Officers shall be 
borne on the Official Army Register. 

Sec. 20. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with 
the foregoing are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 21. That this Act shall take effect immediatelv. 


Fory Terry, N. Y., September 11, 1904. 
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MARTIAL LAW AND THE COLORADO STRIKES. 
By Lieutenant G. peE GRASSE CATLIN, 


SECOND INFANTRY. 


OME time during the past winter a rumor flew 

through a certain garrison in Colorado that 
i} two of its companies were to be hurried to a 
| region in the Rocky Mountains to put down a 
strike. 

————— The rumor annoyed some, pleased others, 
interested all. Those who, soldierlike, had proclaimed with 
vigor, but also without reason, that they wanted a change, 
looked up at the cold, lonely, snow-clad mountains, and hugged 
the grate fire in their cozy quarters. Some of the juniors, 
lately commissioned, saw a chance for field service and were 
accordingly pleased. 

Labeled at first a “ pipe dream,’’ the rumor quickly traveled 
down into the land of fact. The companies were designated 
and the commander of the provisional battalion named. <A day 
passed, during which every member of the expedition was held 
in readiness to leave at a moment’s notice. Then word came 
that the Federal Government had refused to lend its aid because 
under the conditions that existed it held the State could con- 
trol the matter. 

The relief was general. As one man, worn out with Phil- 
ippine service remarked, the school order was not so bad after 
all and topography looked, in the new light, as interesting as 
Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads. 

And now what we should have done or what we could have 
done, if the plan had gone through, became a matter of discus- 
sion. Should we have acted in conjunction with the State 
authorities, under them, or over them? Many of the officers 
had been schooled in Philippine service, some under the con- 
ditions which prevailed toward the close of the campaigning 
by regular troops. By these last the necessity of acting 
strictly within the law, whatever that might be, was perhaps 
more seriously considered than by the others. 

What was the law governing under these conditions? It 
was known that the executive of the State had announced that 
insurrection and rebellion existed in this region. It was fur- 
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ther understood that the State soldiery and their chiefs were the 
supreme power. What law there was sprang from the orders of 
the commanding officer at that point. There had been no 
proclamation by the governor of martial law, but it was recog- 
nized that the authority for such proceedings as arrests without 
warrants, disregard of the writs of habeas corpus, expulsion of 
strikers from the affected regions, disarming of the same and 
many other arbitrary acts by the militia, was derived from 
martial law. And so, inquiries concerning the origin of and 
authority for this law, which, in the wordsof Blackstone, “is no 
law at all,’’ became a matter of moment. 

Throwing aside statutory definition and the refinements 
and subtleties of court decisions and starting from first prin- 
ciples, it is, perhaps, not difficult to deal with and define 
martial law. It is not, properly, any part of the comprehen- 
sive code of “ military law,” as ordinarily treated. It is rather 
the antithesis of law. Notwithstanding its “martial” title, in 
its elementary and primitive character it is arbitrary force 
exercised in an exigency. It is based upon the rules of self- 
defense. When the burglar enters your home you are not 
obliged to invite him to leave, or to wait until you secure a war- 
rant and a peace officer to take him before the magistrate. You 
have the arbitrary right to “lie in wait” for him and shoot him 
on sight; and if it turns out he was your neighbor who inad- 
vertently entered the wrong house, your honest belief that he 
was a burglar, and that you and your family and property 
were in peril, would justify your action. If the highwayman 
attacks you, or you honestly believe he will, based upon the 
appearances and circumstances, you may anticipate any 
aggressive action on his part and shoot him; and if you shall 
be charged with homicide in any degree you will be required 
to prove that you had good and substantial reason to believe 
your life was in peril or that some felonious crime was about to 
be committed against you. And so, if a policeman sees two men 
fighting in the street he has the right, and it is his duty, to call 
upon them to desist, and if they refuse he may arrest the parties, 
and call upon the bystanders to help him and take them before 
the magistrate. And on the same principle he has the right to 
break up the violence of a mob, large or small, within his 
jurisdiction. When the sheriff, to whom is entrusted the exe- 
cution of the laws of the country, is unable to serve process or 
preserve the peace, he may call to his aid the posse comitatus, 
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the entire civil power of the country, and by the law of force 
serve his process and restore the peace, which is to all intents 
and purposes the exercise of martial law by the posse comitatus. 
The sheriff is the leader and the posse is the organized force 
behind him. They may rightfully exercise arbitrary power tc 
put down the opposing force and violence. When the sheriff 
fails to do this, he may appeal to the executive or military 
authority of the State, which may direct a sufficient force of the 
militia of the State to go to the scene of violence, where the 
officer in command or the Governor himself may proclaim 
martial law, and, barring the inhibition of the Constitution or the 
legislature, may suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus. And, again, if the executive and military forces of the 
State be insufficient to put down the rebellion or mob law, the 
governor may ask the President to intercede, whereupon he, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army, may order 
such force as may be requisite to aid the State in quelling re- 
bellion against the laws thereof. 

During the existence of martial law in any State, in any 
particular district, or political division thereof, all that part 
of the State outside the zone of disorder and mob rule con- 
tinues under the normal rule of the civil law. 

+ By this, however, it is not to be understood that there is an 
absolute prohibition against arbitrary acts without such zone. 
The fact that a formal proclamation of martial law has been 
made, applying to a certain defined territory, does not mean 
that the agencies of martial law are limited to that district any 
more than that the strikers or mob rule will necessarily confine 
their actions and violence to such territory. For example, the 
commanding officer of a force, while holding a town or county 
under martial law by reason of insurrection or rebellion therein, 
expels certain ringleaders from such district. These, perhaps, 
go into a contiguous county, there gather together other like 
persons, and prepare an expedition with the intention of 
forcing their way back to their “‘ homes and families’’ (the rea- 
son given by miners lately expelled by the Colorado militia 
from Telluride). The commanding officer has had these men 
followed, their movements watched. He is informed of the 
object of such expedition, and he also realizes its terrible con- 
sequences. Now, if the local authorities are unwilling or un- 
able to handle and break up these proceedings on the part of 
these men, I believe it to be the duty of the commanding 
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officer to break up such gathering by the same means that he 
might use within the district defined by the proclamation. 
There are prebably many who will disagree with me on this 
point and hold that such license would make the zone of 
operation of martial law practically unlimited. To this, how- 
ever, the answer is made that extraordinary acts require ex- 
traordinary remedies, and that such action by the military 
commander is a necessity. And, moreover, any and every 
arbitrary act committed by an officer, military or civil, under 
the cloak of martial law, for a reason other than the defense of 
personal and property rights or some other equally valid, may 
be made the cause of action in a civil court. In fact, the 
justification of any act, done in time of insurrection and re- 
bellion, by those wielding this stern rule of necessity, may be 
investigated in the civil and criminal courts after or even 
during the execution of such law. So, ordinarily, the proba- 
bility of injustice and uncalled-for severity by those in author- 
ity is at a minimum during the administration of martial rule 
incident to a strike or some other rebellion against the local 
and State laws. 
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PANORAMIC SKETCHES IN CAMPAIGN. 
By LiguTENANT LOUIS McL. HAMILTON, U. S. Army, 


FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 


fey} UPPLEMENTARY to a former paper on field 
sketching,* I have thought it fitting to briefly 
consider the panoramic features of this work. 
There is nothing, I believe, more vital to the 
success of a command operating against a hos- 
tile force than a thorough knowledge of the 
topographical features of the theater of operations; the des- 
tination of roads, location, and construction of bridges, 
position of fords, camping places, towns, and telegraph lines. 
Formerly this information was obtained by means of the or- 
dinary topographic map, and if this was not at hand nothing 
remained but to carry the campaign forward with only the 
reports of scouts to rely upon; hence the commander of an 
expedition frequently found himself in a country of which he 
had no reliable knowledge, and was consequently compelled 
to make disposition of his forces under very disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

Lately, however, in Continental armies the free-hand 
sketch has come into vogue, as a supplement to the topographic 
map, when the former is obtainable, and alone when this is 
not possible, and certainly merits more attention than has 
so far been accorded it in ours. The officer sketching accom- 
panies the scouts when the column is moving, or reconnois- 
sance parties when in camp. 

In operating in a country of which no authentic informa- 
tion in the form of maps exists, it will be found of great ad- 
vantage to have an officer familiar with free-hand sketching 
to accompany the scouts in advance of the column. He 
should be mounted if the country and proximity of the enemy 
admits, and have at least three mounted messengers to ac- 
company him. Even in the event of there being reliable 
maps obtainable, it is, nevertheless, an obvious advantage 
to procure free-hand sketches along the line of march to sup- 
plement these maps, of which the officer so engaged should 
have rough copies, marking the locations upon them from 
where his sketches are drawn. (Sketch No., Date, Time, etc.). 


*See ‘Military Freehand Sketching” in September, 1904, JouRNAL. 
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-The modus operandt may be summarized as follows: 
when the column is on the march, the intelligence officer, sup- 
pose we call him, with three mounted messengers, accompanies 
the scouts in advance; at each eminence or nearby hilltop 
he makes a rapid panoramic sketch of the country to the 
front and flanks, noting any features which may not be brought 
out clearly, and marking the position—that is, the position 
from where drawn, on a rough copy of the horizontal map, 
the original of which is in the hands of the commanding 
general. This he gives to a messenger, who returns with it, 
rejoining him at a point further along the line of march. 

The intelligence officer, having completed this sketch and 
despatched it, pushes forward as rapidly as circumstances 
permit to the next butte or eminence, where he makes another 
drawing and sends the second messenger to the rear with it, 
and so on; the messengers rejoining him as quickly as pos- 
sible after delivering the sketches. 

To obviate the loss of time necessitated by the messengers 
going to the rear, they may turn the sketches over to one 
of the advance guard for delivery, or, in exceptional cases, 
there may be a detail of mounted messengers with the ad- 
vance guard. This will be found necessary in rough country 
where the conformation of the ground renders numerous 
sketches necessary. 

The commanding general, upon receipt of the rough copy 
of the topographic map and drawing, marks the position of the 
latter upon the map in his possession, and returns the rough 
map to the messenger, thus doing away with the necessity of 
having a number of them; and having the topographic map 
supplemented by the sketches, is enabled to form a much more 
intelligent idea of the country than would otherwise be the 
case. 

It should not take one over one minute at the outside to 
make a sketch, so that under ordinary conditions a continuous 
supply could be sent to the rear with ease, before even the 
point is reached from which the position was sketched, giving 
almost, one might say, a kinetoscopic view of the country. 

The commander is thus able to form plans for any opera- 
tion he may desire to carry out, or which may be forced upon 
him at any location along the line of march long before it is 
reached, thus placing him in a position of almost equal knowl- 
edge, in reference to the country, with his opponent; assum- 
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ing that the campaign is being carried into the latter’s ter- 
ritory. 

Upon going into camp the intelligence officer should imme- 
diately sketch the surrounding country, first from outpost, 
and then, accompanied by a small reconnoitering patrol, he 
should push to the front and flanks as far as practicable, 
endeavoring, if possible, to get a drawing of the enemy’s 
position and outpost, as well as the ground behind him. 
This may be done by taking advantage of a hill near his line, 
if such exists. 

As it is desirable that the commander of the advance guard 
should also know what to expect in the way of terratn, and 
should, therefore, have a copy of each sketch which goes to 
the commanding general, it may be suggested that the pad 
upon which these sketches are drawn be supplied with a 
piece of carbon duplicating paper, so that without more 
time being consumed, both of the above officers could be sup- 
plied with duplicate sketches. 

This pad should be about twenty inches long and five 
inches wide, and it will be found convenient to have it cross- 
lined, the lines being barely distinguishable. The pad sug- 
gested by Colonel Larned, in a late issue of the JOURNAL OF 
THE Mivitary Service InstiTuTION, is excellent, though I 
would suggest a form at one end for reports, and I question 
the advisability of using colored pencils on account of too 
much time being required for the change from one to the 
other, and the unavoidable confusion when working as rapidly 
as circumstances may sometimes require. However, a red 
pencil will be found useful for accentuating the position of the 
enemy, or any especial feature which, owing to its relative size, 
does not show clearly, such as distant fords, bridges, and for- 
tifications. 

The form for sketch and report illustrated by Fig. 1, 
will give some idea as to what will be found convenient and, 
both being on the same piece of paper, precludes the chance of 
one or the other being separated from its fellow. The features 
are briefly noted on the sketch proper and a detailed account 
given in the report proper. As a very full account of the par- 
ticulars, which should be reported in regard to almost every 
conceivable object, is given in Captain Root’s ‘“‘ Topography 
and Sketching,” it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. 

_In making a panoramic sketch, the following method will 
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be found useful: First, face toward the “ Front,”’ that is, the 
prolongation of the line of march, then face 60 degrees to the 
left, and sketch all immediately in front (A in Fig. 2), putting 
in the features in the following order: (a) sky line, (b) horizontal 
line, (c) mid ground, (d) fore ground, (e) artificial features 
occurring inthem. When finished face 60 degrees to the right 
and continue to sketch from where left off in the first position 
(B in Fig. 2); it is well to make some object as a boundary 
between the two positions; after this face 60 degrees to the 
right, again continuing the sketch (C in Fig. 2), this will give 
a drawing passing over an arc of 180 degrees. Ifa greater arc 
is required continue to face and sketch until completed. 

In order to render the resulting drawing intelligible, draw 
a vertical line through it for the right boundary of each posi- 
tion, for example, position A in Fig. 2 would be A in Fig. 1, 
B in Fig. 2 would be B in Fig. 1, and C in Fig. 2 would be C 
in Fig. 1, the magnetic reference point being in every case 
upon the front or center sketch. 

In his book on scouting, Col. Baden Powell relates an in- 
cident of a Zulu who represented a distant country, moulding 
the ground before him into heaps to represent mountains, 
and hollows for valleys; his mind, after the fashion of those 
who spend their lives in the brush, retaining so perfect a 
mental image, that though having no knowledge of topograph- 
ical sketching, he was able to picture it in this way with ease. 

It is the same way with our American Indian, who is 
a veritable encyclopedia of any country he may have hap- 
pened to visit, and this faculty is possessed by all of us in a 
more or less advanced stage of development. The Indian 
easily remembers ground of the same type as his own country, 
and the Zulu likewise remembers ground similar to his, but 
if the Indian was transferred to Zululand and the Zulu to our 
West, the chances are that they would both have some dif- 
ficulty in finding their way about. The city man remembers 
streets, the bank cashier and men in like positions, faces; 
while those who have been brought up in the country can 
usually find their way about in the brush. But if these men 
should change places with each other, it would take time and 
application before they would acquire the same stage of memory 
development regarding the new objects. This is also shown 
by a European going to the far East, who is unfamiliar with 
Malay and Mongolian types, and consequently can only 
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with difficulty distinguish one Chinaman or Malay from an- 
other, whereas after he has been there for some time he finds 
no trouble in so doing. 

This faculty governs a most important branch of cam- 
paign mapping, and should be cultivated as much as possible 
by all engaged in the work. It will often happen that, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, barely a glance can be gotten of a 
position and a sketch of it is required without further infor- 
mation. For instance, in the event of a prospective war be- 
tween two powers, a man from one might be sent to procure 
information of the fortifications of the other. Any one who 
has traveled abroad knows how difficult it is to do this even in 
time of peace; where every course is jealously watched, and 
where any one making a sketch in the proximity of a fortress 
is subjected to the closest surveillance, so that it will be readily 
seen that this class of work requires a very high stage of de- 
velopment in ground-memory. 

There are some, of course, who are not impressed by the 
features of the ground, and be it mountainous, rolling or 
flat, the impression they carry away is the same. When we 
stop, however, to consider how important a function this 
is of the military profession, inasmuch as battles are lost and 
won by a knowledge of the nature of the ground alone, we 
must conclude that it forms quite as necessary a part of a 
soldier’s education as those subjects with which we are more 
familiar, and which anybody, no matter how feeble his sense 
of perception, can learn. 

On account of the important part memory-sketching 
plays in military reconnaissance, it should, therefore, be 
given a great amount of attention. Ground should be studied 
and afterward sketched from memory, and the sketch com- 
pared with its subject. The habit of noticing country should 
be cultivated, and one should actually see what is about him. 
A failure to do this is really the reason why men are so often 
lost; for while the woodsman notices every foot of the ground 
over which he has traveled, the man from the city goes along 
without paying any particular attention to it, and, conse- 
quently, is oftentimes unable to find his way back, so in look- 
ing at a stretch of country an effort should be made to impress 
every feature upon the memory, the location of each mountain, 
river or road, so as to carry away a clear impression, and be 
able to put it upon paper afterward. Take simple ground at 
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first and gradually increase the complexity of it until the most 
difficult composition can be remembered. Sit down and look 
at a landscape, eliminating everything else from your mind, 
and notice every detail. A good way to remember ground 
is to compare it with other ground with which you are familiar, 
object by object; and another is to discuss it with yourself. 
Upon looking at a mountain you notice that its height is 
equal, or bears some proportion to the distance from your 
position to its base. Take this as a unit, be it the mountain 
or the distance, and go over all the features in the scape, 
comparing them with it, and so impress the entire composition 
upon your mind. 

It will be found that with a little practice this proceeding 
will not be necessary, but the whole scape will be taken 
in at a glance. 
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UMPIRES. 
By Lieut. Coronet A. C. SHARPE, Asst. Apjt. Gen., U.S.A. 


MeEpaA.istT, M. S. I. 


==al N view of the limited instruction which our State 
| troops receive in minor tactics, a large corps 
| of umpires is indispensable. If we are to de- 
rive much benefit from field exercises, the dis- 
position and handling of troops must be care- 
fully observed and freely commented upon. 
The umpire, in our service, is not merely charged with the duty 
of ruling out troops under fire action, or with deciding whether 
an assault has been successful. These are but a small part of 
the multifarious questions which he has to consider in the 
course of a day’s exercise, and upon his careful observation 
and notation will depend, in large measure, the value of the 
instruction which is derived through the commendations or 
criticisms of the Chief Umpire. Without such comment, the 
same error may be repeated from day to day, the officer re- 
maining in ignorance of the fault committed in his dispositions 
or of the opportunities lost by his inaction. At least every 
regiment should have an umpire, and it would be better if 
every battalion or squadron could have one. The umpire 
should have, not only a comparatively small unit to observe, 
but he should also have the assistance of a topographer. At 
every important stage of the advance, and at stated intervals 
throughout the day, he should be able to plot accurately on 
the map the position of his command at that particular mo- 
ment. To render a fairly accurate report, he should not only 
observe positions, distances, ranges, time and kind of fire, etc., 
but should also be free to form some reasonable estimate of 
the demoralization which has resulted in his own command 
under fire to which it has been exposed. Furthermore, he 
should be able to inform the umpire of the opposing force, if 
called in conference, concerning the fire under which his com- 
mand has been advancing. The tendency in all battle exer- 
cises is to move too fast. Under actual fire, cover would be 
more carefully sought and ground would be gained only by 
short rushes, covered by the fire of flanking units. These are 
elementary principles well understood, yet in maneuvers they 
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are quite disregarded. It then becomes the duty of the um- 
pire to check this impetuosity, and in case of severe losses, to 
require a line to retire for reorganization. In the performance 
of all these duties a topographical assistant could greatly re- 
lieve him of much reference to the map, in the determination 
of positions and ranges, in calculating, losses, etc. Our umpir- 
ing is inexact and unscientific. We attempt too much. We 
come upon the ground only a day or two before the campaign 
opens. We have but a brief time for hasty reconnaissance of 
the country. Owing to the small number of umpires availa- 
ble, one man is compelled to observe too large a command. 
In the recent maneuvers at Manassas a certain umpire had to 
follow four battalions. They were at times widely separated. 
Necessarily in such a case one or more units had to be neglected. 
An instance occurred at Groveton where three companies were 
detached from the regiment early in the day and were not seen 
again until the following morning, when they were found near 
the Stone Bridge. During the entire intervening period of 
twenty-four hours they were without an umpire. Troops are 
liable, of course, to be detached in this manner at any time, 
but such contingencies should be provided for by having an 
extra umpire for each brigade, at least. 

It goes without saying that every umpire should have a 
good mounted orderly. He cannot hope to efficiently per- 
form his duty if compelled to dismount and cut wire fences, 
hold his own horse while making notes, observing positions, 
ranges, time, etc. Owing to the limited mounts available at 
Manassas the umpires could not be provided with orderlies 
and they were thus much hampered in the performance of 
their duties. In bivouac the work of caring for their own 
horses, in addition to making their own coffee, pitching their 
own shelter tents, etc., though not an insuperable hardship, 
was found hardly compatible with the strictly professional 
brainwork which the umpire is detailed to do. It was really 
difficult, after the cessation of hostilities each day, to make up 
the summary reports, carry them, perhaps several miles to the 
senior umpire, and return to care for one’s horse, gather wood 
and water, cook one’s supper, etc., before it was time to begin 
packing up again for the midnight “hike.” If we are to ob- 
tain reports which will be of any value the umpire must be 
free from the work of orderly and striker, and give his undi- 
vided attention to the special work with which he is charged. 
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It has been suggested that these difficulties can be obviated 
in large measure by sleeping in adjacent farm houses, or by 
messing with the troops. But either of these plans is open to 
manifest and grave objections. If an officer is assigned to 
umpire a command he should stay with them, and observe 
them at all times—day or night. Complaint was made at 
Manassas that a telephone wire was cut about 11.00 P. M. dur- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. This was legitimate matter 
for appeal to the umpire who should be present in bivouac 
with the troops. On the other hand if an umpire messes with 
a command, he becomes too closely identified with them. Try 
as he may, he cannot rid himself of a certain sympathy for the 
side he is with. Umpiring, even under the most favorable 
conditions, is hard work; its difficulties would be enhanced by 
too close affiliation with the troops. The best results are ob- 
tained where the umpires are shifted from side to side—blue 
to-day, brown to-morrow. Umpiring requires not only careful 
consideration of all observable circumstances; it demands calm 
judgment and absolute freedom from bias or prejudice in favor 
of either side. If any error is made, it is better to make it in 
favor of the opposing party. In all his decisions, the umpire 
should stand straight—so straight, indeed, that in cases of 
doubt, he would even seem to lean backwards. The duties of 
umpire require not only that he shall be a tactical student, 
but pre-eminently a man of judicial temperament. If he is 
unduly impressionable or sympathetic, if he cannot hold him- 
self safely aloof from the glorious impulse, the elan and dash 
of the occasion; if by nature he is an advocate rather than a 
judge, a partisan instead of a censor, he should never under- 
take the duties of umpire. Granted that absolute fairness 
may never be attained, yet in this great game we can accept 
nothing less as our standard. 
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THE UNITED STATES VERSUS SPAIN*. 
By an OPTIMIST. 


TRANSLATED spy Captain JAMES CANBY, Paymaster, U. S. A., pon THE SecoND Division 


GENERAL STAFP. 


INCE the lamentable war with Cuba began 
until the present day, in the midst of the 
great cares and sorrows that afflict us, there 
is something to praise, serving as a consola- 
tion, and giving us hope of a happy termina- 
tion. 

We may praise, then, in the first place, the stainless and 
unselfish patriotism of the Spanish people, who, for a cause 
that cannot bring us benefit, but in which is concerned the 
national honor, suffer with resignation and even with 
cheerfulness, the greatest sacrifices of blood and money 
that have been laid upon them and that will be 
laid upon them in the future. And we may praise 
besides, laying aside all party feeling, the energy and far- 
sighted activity with which General Azcdrraga, Minister of 
War, has acted in sending to Cuba, with extraordinary rapidity, 
the men and supplies required there to put down the rebellion. 

Fortune has smiled but little upon our generals up to this 
time when we consider the magnitude of the means with 
which the nation and its government supplies them, but 
Spain cannot and should not censure them; rather is it becom- 
ing that it praise and bless them because they do not despair 
of the salvation of the country. 

Of a general may be demanded bravery, calmness, authority, 
and a knowledge of military affairs. That which may not 
be demanded of him, no one being to blame for lacking it, 
is that marvelous inspiration that the genius of war instils 
at times in the souls of the greatest leaders, by virtue of which 
they gain victories that all military science, and the most 
profound strategy, can not explain. In Gonzalo de Cérdoba 
and in Hernan Cortés, for example, there was I know not 
what of the supernatural that astounds us, and upon which 
it would be folly to depend on all occasions, 


*This translation is from the Spanish of a pamphlet printed and circulated in Madrid 
in the month of March, 1896. It has been thought worthy of translation as an ante-bellum 
expression of sentiment on the part of a certain portion of the Spanish people two years before 
the outbreak of our war with Spain. 
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In the present case, ceasing to demand as obligation or 
duty the miracles of genius, our generals, first Martinez Campos 
and now Weyler, deserve approbation and even praise. Above 
all, the skill of the enemy in declining battle, in evading 
pursuit, in slipping away, and in hiding, vindicate them. 
In the extent of the island, in its forests and swamps, in the 
brokenness and ruggedness of the land at times, and in the 
unhealthfulness and fatality of the climate for Europeans, 
the insurrectionists find assistance and our soldiers obstacles 
difficult enough to overcome. If we remember that in the 
first half of this century there were in Andalusia brigands, 
such as Tempranillo, Chato de Benameji, Cojo de Encinas 
Reales, Navarro and Caparrota, and that each one, having 
a band of ten or twelve followers at most, in a country, where 
if at times the land is broken there are at least no dense for- 
ests or swamps, evaded pursuit and eluded for many years 
the rangers sent to hunt them, we ought not to be surprised 
that notwithstanding our large and efficient army, Antonio 
Maceo and Maximo Gémez, and other offenders in the guise of 
patriots, overrun the island, and that they lay waste, burn 
and plunder, without our having succeeded as yet in capturing 
and punishing them as they deserve. 

The fault of the lack of results up to this time can not have 
a better or a clearer explanation. 

Indeed our generals are entitled to all praise, cntntute 
General Martinez Campos, for the noble patriotism and the 
supreme self-denial with which he went to Cuba, risking the 
diminution or loss of his reputation, already at its zenith, in a 
struggle void of glory. And no less worthy of praise is the 
mildness, the forbearance and the spirit of conciliation with 
which this same Gen. Martinez Campos, during the whole 
time that he governed the island, dealt with the different 
political parties in it, not excepting those that, full of un- 
pardonable ingratitude toward the mother country, blinded 
by ambition or by a false and perverted love of native country, 
desire and seek the separation of Cuba from Spain. 

Notwithstanding this circumspect and humane conduct of 
Gen. Martinez Campos, in no way deviated from to this day 
by his successor, General Weyler, and notwithstanding that 
the insurrectionists have no permanent headquarters but 
move from place to place for fear of punishment more like 
brigands than soldiers, there has happened that which sur- 
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prises no one because it was foreseen, but which nevertheless 
scandalizes and amazes every honorable and just person. 
The Anglo-American Senate, after a long discussion in which 
many of its most notable members have given vent to most 
brutal insults to Spain, has advised and authorized President 
Cleveland, at the time heconsiders most opportune, to acknow]l- 
edge the belligerency of the insurrectionists. 

Most unjust and cruel is the outrage that the Anglo- 
American Senate has done Spain, and in which the House of 
Representatives of the same Republic has concurred, almost 
unanimously, forthwith. And while the most accredited 
periodicals of the Peninsula view with calmness the insult that 
we have received and advise prudence and patience on the 
part of the Spanish people, still I wish, taken for what it is 
worth and as far as my voice may be heard, to counsel even 
greater prudence and patience. 

It can not be denied that in the resolution that has been 
taken, and in the motives alleged in order to take it, we have 
been as grossly insulted as is possible to be. Any person 
whatever, half jealous of his honor, so injured by another 
would be dishonored, humiliated and despised if he did not 
seek and demand satisfaction in a duel to the death. But 
what comparison is there between what happens or ought to 
happen when it treats of individuals, and that which happens 
or ought to happen between two sovereign powers. 

The seconds of the rival individuals complying with the 
laws of honor and the duel do not allow one to fight in it 
with an advantage, nor one against four, nor with better 
and more powerful arms one than the other; but they equalize 
the conditions, trying to have alike, as far as possible, arms, 
dexterity and the chances of triumph. 

It would be very good and desirable if there should be 
no quarrels, only peace, among men; but as there are quarrels, 
the duel, properly conducted, between individuals, is praise- 
worthy and indicates great progress. On the other hand, 
war between nations, notwithstanding the advancement of 
use and custom, and the vaunted progress of the rights of men, 
continues to be almost as lawless and savage as in ancient 
times, however much this is veiled or misrepresented by hypo- 
critical refinements. A nation, isolated as in Spain, with 
less than a fourth the inhabitants of the United States, and 
with still less financial resources with which to buy or manu- 
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facture the very expensive means of destruction used to-day, 
would be guilty of madness and commit an act of unheard-of 
temerity in provoking the said States, demanding of them 
with excess of energy satisfaction for an injury which to my 
mind can be tolerated for the present without dishonor. My 
reasons for advising this prudent toleration on the part of 
the authorities, be it understood, are obvious, leaving un- 
hampered the tongue and pen of each Spanish citizen to 
return with interest insult for insult and to express his feelings 
until the debt is cancelled. 

I mean by this that individual freedom of speech on the 
subject we are discussing is blameless, although leading to 
little or nothing, but any collective manifestation of offense 
or hate toward the great North American Republic would be 
to-day in every way harmful and inimical to the effect desired, 
and we would show little sense should we allow ourselves to 
make it. I note then with sincere pleasure the circumspection 
and wisdom with which almost all of the Spanish papers ad- 
vise the people to refrain from such manifestations, and the 
prudent energy with which the Government is taking steps 
to prevent and suppress them. 

But I go even further in cautioning the Government to 
forbearance and patience. I believe that the Government 
ought not even to demand in a diplomatic way satisfaction 
from the Government at Washington for the gross insults and 
calumnies that a lot of Senators have flung at Spain from 
the Capitol at Washington. 

It must be taken into consideration that in the Great Re- 
public the most esteemed, the best educated, and the wisest 
men are not apt to be “ politicians’’; that there they do not 
observe the same decorum and the same courtesy in public dis- 
cussions as is the rule in the parliaments of Europe; and that 
in their manners and customs is to be observed a certain 
rustic coarseness, produced perchance by the climate, a sort 
of atavism, not transmitted by birth like original sin, but by 
the air that is breathed in those political circles. When in 
the seats of a legislative body the members chew tobacco, 
tilt their feet higher than their heads, and each one amuses 
himself with a penknife and a piece of wood, covering the 
floor with shavings, it is not surprising that they say and 
applaud the wildest things as if speakers and hearers had been 
drinking wine. 
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This is no proof, quite the contrary, that the majority 
of that great nation think and feel as do their passionate 
“ politicians’; rather it is to be hoped that this majority, 
if we do not excite ourselves and alienate their good will with 
violent demonstrations, will protest, on seeing our self-restraint 
and prudence, against the insults which the Senators have 
offered us, and give with this protest suitable force and in- 
dispensable support to the President, Mr. Cleveland, in order 
that the protest likewise, without our asking or demanding it, 
and that he may not make use of the suggestion and permission 
by which they have empowered him to recognize the belliger- 
ency. 

It is clear that the Spanish Government ought to be pre- 
pared for the worst so that nothing, whatever the danger 
may be, may surprise or alarm it, but at the same time we 
venture to suggest moderation and calmness. Even sup- 
posing Mr. Cleveland a friend of Spain, or at least of justice, 
I do not see what we could hope to gain if our Government 
should ask satisfaction officially for the insults that the Senators 
have aimed at us. It would be useless to apply to Mr. Cleve- 
land in the greatest straits since he has not the power to punish 
the Senators nor to force them to retract or make public 
apology. The utmost that the President could do, sacrificing 
perhaps a little of his popularity and falling out with the 
Senators in order to be courteous and friendly to us, would be 
to say that he deplored the fact that they had insulted us. 

Such perfunctory vindication is so dismal and so incom- 
plete that it is better not to have it. It is better that the 
Spanish Government does not seek it than to have Mr. Cleve- 
land declare that he has anything like pity for us. 

In short, notwithstanding the injuries that have been done 
us in the Senate, and I am morally certain that these are no 
worse than those done us in the House, I believe that the 
Government of the Spanish nation ought not show resentment 
nor consider itself aggrieved by such offences, nor formulate 
against them the slightest complaint. Such complaint would 
be a confession that they had touched and hurt us, would 
be to place the Spanish nation on a level with its slanderers, 
would be to confess that their insults had been far-reaching 
and had had force to pierce the shield of sovereign contempt 
with which Spain should disdain them. 

Withholding the resolution that ought to follow such in- 
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sults, and which would drag us into a bloody and ruinous war, 
and considering only the insults, it is fitting that Spain judge 
and condemn them with the words of the great English poet, 
“Tales told by idiots, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.”’ 

In the trying times in which the Spanish Government finds 
itself to-day all spirit of opposition to the Government is 
unpatriotic. We ought to desire it to succeed and for its 
success we should co-operate according to our abilities, with- 
out placing impediments, having recourse to censure, or 
showing dissatisfaction except in extreme cases. In order not 
to precipitate the Government into a premature war with the 
United States the first thing that is necessary is to under- 
stand that we ought not too readily think that the honor of 
Spain is offended and compromised by the United States, or 
by things that ought not offend or compromise it. Let us 
use a comparison in order to make clear this idea. If one 
man should find himself attacked by four or more madmen 
better armed and with greater means of offense and defence, 
and the four insult him and moreover undertake with threats 
to interfere with his affairs and even to oust him and take 
possession of his property, the first thing the man so attacked 
would do would be to ignore their insults, try to get assist- 
ance, and in every way refute the unjust pretensions and de- 
mands of his powerful aggressors. As a last resort, if he re- 
mained alone and no one should repair to his aid, the noble 
and heroic thing would be to combat the four single-handed, 
to win or die; but most assuredly it would be rashness, mad- 
ness and point of honor badly taken for him to attack them 
at once and alone without trying to get some one to come 
in the name of fairness and justice to keep the enemy in 
check, and to spare him the unequal and unjust conflict 
with which he was threatened if he did not yield and humble 
himself to their caprice, arrogance and cupidity. 

I mean by this that to my mind the Spanish Government, 
without making the least complaint to that at Washington, 
should indite, in a circular letter addressed to the principal 
nations of Europe in language temperate and circumspect but 
firm, a protest against the resolution taken by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States, showing 
by arguments, authorities and citations that the said legis- 
lative bodies have infringed upon the rights of nations by 
declaring belligerents some bandits, have been lacking in 
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proper relation of friendship with Spain, fomenting and favor- 
ing the spirit of rebellion of some Cubans, and have disregarded 
the autonomy and sovereignity of Spain, presuming to threaten 
her with intervention in her internal affairs, and exciting her 
by the fear that she lose a large part of her territory and 
its population which is hers legitimately these four centuries. 

I can not believe that France, England, Germany and the 
other great powers of Europe will fail to agree with us, that 
they will not place themselves on our side to prevent us being 
violently attacked and dispossessed of that which is our own, 
and subjected to an unjust war, little enough glorious for the 
country that threatens us with it, trusting in its enormous 
superiority in men and means. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WASHINGTON’S MILITARY LIBRARY. 


By Major Wi H. Bean, U.S. A., 
SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


HEN Washington was chosen to command the American 
forces in 1775, he was in his forty-fourth year. He was 
at that time, by reason of his varied training, practical 

experience, length of military service, knowledge of Inidan war- 
fare, actual contact with both English and French troops, and 
most remarkable qualities of body and mind, better adapted to 
the command of the American Army than any other man then living. 

His first military commission was given him in 1751, at the age 
of nineteen. Virginia was divided into districts, of one of which 
he was made Adjutant-General with the rank of major. His duty 
was to assemble and exercise the militia, inspect their arms, and 
enforce all the regulations for discipline prescribed by the laws. 
His pay was 150 pounds a year. Sparks says: ‘In Virginia were 
many officers, beside his brother, (Captain Lawrence Washington), 
who had served in the recent war. Under their tuition he studied 
tactics, learned the manual exercise, and became expert in the use 
of the sword. He read the principal books on the military art, and 
joined practice to theory as far as circumstances would permit.” 
In September, 1751, he accompanied his brother, the Captain, to 
the Barbadoes. In his journal he says of the military force on the 
islands: ‘‘They are well disciplined * * * They have large 
entrenchments cast up wherever it is possible to land, and, as nature 
greatly assisted, the island may not be improperly said to be 
one entire fortification.” 

Undoubtediy, Washington had access during this period to the 
current manuals and regulations used by officers of the British 
Army. From the subjoined list we see that he preserved a few of 
them. 

As early as 1756 we find him in an address to the officers of his 
Virginia Regiment saying: ‘‘Do not forget that there ought to 
be a time appropriated to attain knowledge, as well as to indulge in 
pieasure. And as we now have no opportunities to improve from 
example, let us read for this desirable end. Bland’s and other 
treatises will give the proper information.’’ From Washington’s 
retained papers we learn that Bland’s Treatise, the first book on 
the list given, was in an “Invoice of Sundrys shipped per the Endeavor, 
Captain Younger, bound to Virginia,” April, 1756.* 

In 1775, while in command of the army investing Boston, Wash- 
~ #The tail piece to this paper is a fac simile of title page of this book, a copy of which is 
in the Library of the Military Service Institution. 
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ington wrote to Colonel Woodford, Commanding the Second Vir- 
ginia: ‘‘As to the manual exercise, the evolutions and maneuvers 
of a regiment, with other knowledge necessary to the soldier, you 
will acquire them from those authors, who have treated upon these 
subjects, among whom Bland (the newest edition) stands foremost; 
also an essay on the Art of War; Instructions for Officers, lately 
published at Philadelphia, the Partisan, Young and others.” All 
of these are identified in his library. 

While a Colonel commanding a Virginia State Regiment, and 
also a member of Congress, nearly a month before he was chosen to 
command the American forces, Washington subscribed to eight 
sets of ‘Prussian Evolutions,’ published in Philadelphia. He re- 
ceived while at Valley Forge the list of “Officers under Sir William 
Howe in America” and “Simm’s Military Course.’’ Steuben’s 
regulations were compiled under Washington’s direction—the 
original copy, containing autograph corrections. His collection 
of maps and charts was probably the most complete in the possession 
of any one individual in America. It consisted of over fifty separate 
maps, and a bound volume of ‘Military Plans of the American 
Revolution,’ in which he preserved all the maps in his possession 
and use, while in command of the American forces, 1775-1783. It 
includes all maps then in existence of any value, from Labrador to 
Louisiana, Although it is not possible to say exactly what theore- 
tical military training Washington gave himself, we do know from 
the dates of publication that he probably had a little military library 
containing some twenty books before the Revolution; that during 
it he acquired a dozen more; and when called to organize and com- 
mand the army in 1798 preparatory to possible war with France, he 
added the publications printed in 1797, giving the latest develop- 
ments in French and English drill regulations and tactics. Washing- 
ton was the first American soldier to see that European equipment, 
experience, methods and theory must be adapted to American 
conditions. His entire military career was based on that fact, and 
all great military success since achieved by American soldiers has 
had for its key-note, adaptability. 

To students of Washington’s military career, it is of great value 
and interest to know what constituted this Military Library. It 
consisted of forty-seven books. I give the list complete: 

1. A Treatise of Military Discipline, by H. Bland, London, 1727. 

2. Doctrine of Projectiles, by William Starrat, Dublin, 1733. 

3. Uniform of the Forces of Great Britain in 1742, London, 1742. 

4. Plan for New-Modelling the French Army, by Herman Maurice 


Comte de Saxe, London, 1753 

5. System of Camp ’ Discipline, Military Honors, Garrison Duty—and 
other regulations of the land forces, collected by a gentleman of the army, 
London, 1757- 

6. An Essay on Fortification, by Charles Vallancey (Translated from 


the French), Dublin, 1757. 
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7- A Treatise on Artillery, by John Miller, London, 1757. 

8. The Field Engineer, by Louis André Clairac, Dublin, 1758. 

g. The Military Engineer, “by Guillaume Le Blond, 2 volumes, London, 

1759- 

10. A Military Treatise on the Appointments of the Army, by Thomas 
Webb, Philadelphia, 1759. 

11. The Partisan; or, the Art of Making War in Detachment. (Trans- 
lated by T. Berkenhout), London, 1760. Probably translation of L’art de 
la guerre pratique, by J. M. Ray de Genias, Paris, 1754. 

12. Essay on the Art of War, London, 1761. 

13. Essay on the Art of War, translated by Captain Joseph Otway, 
den 1761, from the French, by Turpin De Crissé, Lancelot Comte 

e. 
A Treatise Containing the Practical Part of Fortification, by John 
Maller, London, 1764. 
15. Ordonnance du Roipour regler l’exercice de l’infanterie, Paris, 


16. Maneuvers, by William Young, London, 1771. 

17. Army List. A list of the general and field-officers, as they rank in 
the army of Great Britain, London, 1772. 

18. Military Discipline, by Richard Lambart, Earl of Cavan, London, 
1773- 

19. A Plan of Exercises, for the Militia of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay; extracted from "the plan of discipline for the Norfolk Militia, 
by Timothy Pickering, Boston, 1774. 

20. The Manual Exercise as Ordered by His Majesty in 1764, together 
with plans and Explanations of the ee generally practised at Reviews 
and Field-Days. Boston, Mass. (177 Six copies were ordered by Wash- 
ington and received not later than i in N oril, 1775. 

21. An Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia, by Timothy Pickering, 
Salem, 1775. 

22. Military Instructions for Officers Detached in the Field, by Roger 
Stevenson, Philadelphia, 1775. 

23. Prussian Evolutions in Actual Engagements, by Thomas Hanson, 

Philadelphia, 1775. 

24. Duties of Soldiers in General, by Gog de la Valiére, Philadel- 
phia, 1776. It embraces the Art of War: 1. The duties of all military of- 
ticers. 2. The duties of soldiers in meal. 3. The rules and practice of 
the greatest generals. It is a small thin book—the ideal soldier’s manual. 

25. Traité sur la Cavalrie, by Louis Drummond de Melfort, Paris, 1776. 

26. List of Military Officers, British and Irish, in 1777. 

27. <A Military Course for the government and conduct of a battalion 
designed for their regulations in quarters, camp, or garrison, with useful 
observations and instructions for their manner of attack and defence, by 
Thomas Simes, London, 1777. 

28. <A Treatise on the Military Service of Light Horse and Light Infantry 
in the Field and in Fortified Places, by Major General de Grandmaison. 
Translated by Major Lewis Nicola, Philadelphia, 1777. 

29. List of Officers under Sir William Howe in America, New York, 
James Rivington, 1778. 

30. The Military Instructor for Non-Commissioned Officers and Private 
Men of the Infantry, by Thomas Simes, London, 1779. 

31. Regulations for the Order and Discipline ‘of the Troops of the United 
States, Part I, by Steuben F. W. A., Philadelphia, 1779. 

32. Mémoire (sur le combat naval du 12 Av ril, 1782), by Comte de Grasse, 
Paris, 1782. 

“Advice to the Officers of the British Army, with some Hints to the 
— and Private Soldier, by John Williamson, London, 1787 (12th 
ition) 

34. Essays on Field Artillery, by John Anderson, 1788. 

35. Essais sur I'artillerie de campagne, by John Anderson Paris, 1791. 

36. Codeof Military Standing Regulations of the Bengal Establishment, 
by Henry Grace, Calcutta, 1791. 
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37- Rules and Regulations for the Formations, Field Exercise and 
Movements of His Majesty’s Forces, London, 1792. 

8. Military System for the New Jersey Cavalry, by Anthony Walton 
White, New Brunswick, 1793. 

39. The American Trooper’s Pocket Companion for the Cavalry of the 
United States, by Nicholas Pariset, Trenton, 1793. 

40. A New Principle of Tactics Practiced by the Armies of the Republic 
of France, Illustrated and Recommended to be Practiced by the Regular 
and Militia Armies of the United States, by James Simons, Charleston, 1797. 

41. Light Infantry Exercise, as ordered in His Majesty’s Regulations 
for the movements of the troops. Printed for the War Office by T. Egerton, 
London, 1797. 

42. Instruction for the Formations and Movements of the Cavalry, by 
W. N. Davie, Halifax, 1799. 

43. Act of Parliament respecting Militia (no date). 

44. Traité de Cavalerie. (No date.) 

45. Prussian Evolutions. (No date.) 

46. Miller on Fortification. (No date.) 

47. Tue Military Guide, by Thomas Simes. (No date.) 


This list embraces the military library that was in Washington's 
possession at the time of his death at Mount Vernon in 1799. 


Notse.—The Boston Athenw#um has issued a most complete catalogue of Washington’s 
entire library, edited by Mr. Appleton P. C. Griffin and Mr. William Coolridge Lane, well worth 
the persual of every student of any part of Washington's career. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT OF 
INFANTRY, U. S. A. 


By CoLtonet READE, 23d INFANTRY. 


N May 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President of the 
United States, directed the organization of the second 
battalion of the 14th Regiment of Infantry, the designation 

of which, under the Act of Congress July 28, 1866, was changed to 
the 23d Regiment of Infantry. 

The organization of the present 23d Infantry has been con- 
tinuous since the date last given. 

As the old 23d Infantry had an existence during our second war 
with England, a reference to it may be interesting. 

The war of 1812 gave birth to the 23d Infantry, and during the 
three years of that war, it took part in the campaigns in New York 
and Canada including Queenstown Heights, Black Rock, Fort 
George, Stony Point, Sacket’s Harbor, Stony Creek, Beaver Dam’s, 
outpost affairs at Fort George, La Calle Mill, Fort Erie, Chippewa, 
Lundy’s Lane (Niagara Falls), Assault, Siege of, and Sortie from 
Fort Erie. 

On June 6, 1813, a funny thing happened at Stony Creek. The 
left wing of General Dearborn ’s forces under Brigadier-General John 
Chandler and General W. H. Winder was composed of the 5th, 16th and 
23d regiments of the line,—the Cavalry, under Colonel Jas. Burn being 
in the rear; the British General Vincent was opposite at the head 
of five companies of the 8th, or King’s regiment, and the whole of 
the 49th, 704 privates in all. The last named, led by Major Plender- 
leath, dashed into the centre of the American camp, without 
raising any alarm, bayoneting one of the American artillerists, who was 
in the act of discharging his piece, and capturing two six-pounders. 
The American encampment was thrown into the greatest confusion. 

The 23d Infantry was ordered to form so far to the right that 
its right might cover the artillery. At this mome t a fire was 
opened on the right flank of the American position, and thither 
General Chandler hastened, in the darkness, to prevent the enemy 
from turning his flank in that direction. Unfortunately his horse 
stumbled and fell, injuring the General severely, but he succeeded 
in reaching the flank and providing for its safety. While returning 
to the centre, however, he heard a confusion near the artillery where 
he had ordered the 23d Infantry to form, and, supposing it to be 
that regiment. he hastened to the spot and “‘hobbled in among them, 
began to rally them and directed them to form.”’ 

Much to his surprise, however, he found himself among the 
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enemy, the 49th regiment already referred to, and he was disarmed 
and taken to the rear, a prisoner of war. 

Colonel James Burn, who commanded our dragoons, having cut his 
way through the British 49th, continued his passage in the dark- 
ness until he had also cut a passage through the center of the 16th, 
which had rallied and was forming on its colors under Captain Steele. 
The different companies of the last named American regiment, dis- 
concerted by the movements of our own cavalry, opened a fire at 
random and answered each other in the darkness, each supposing 
the others were enemies, and the most intense excitement prevailed. 

Nor were the Americans the only parties which suffered from 
this cause. The artillerists under Captain Nathan Towson, by th 
lights of the American campfires, opened a fire on the royal troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey, who thereupon collected his 
scattered forces and hastened back to the encampment at Burling- 
ton Heights, leaving behind him two of the six-pounders which he 
had taken, his general (Vincent) and part of his men. 

Through these mistakes and confusions, General Vincent, the 
commander of our enemy’s force, was unable to find his command. 
He was thrown from his horse, wandered through the woods, minus 
hat or sword,—his horse and accoutrements fell into our hands,— 
and he was discovered the following day, almost famished, at the 
distance of four miles from the scene of the action of Stony Creek. 

Casualties: American loss, 17 men killed; 38 wounded; 99 
missing. 

British loss: Lieutenant Hooper, 3 sergeants and 19 privates 
killed. Majors Plenderleath, Taylor, Clark, Dennis and Ogilvie; 
Captains, Munday, Goldrick and Manners; Lieutenants Wayland 
and Boyd; Ensign Davy, an Adjutant, 9 sergeants, 2 Drummers 
and 113 English men wounded; 3 Sergeants and 52 men missing. 

On July 25, 1814, the 23d Infantry formed a part of the 2d 
Brigade—Brigadier-General Eleazar W. Ripley commanding— at 
the battle of Lundy’s Lane. Here Major Daniel McFarland, com- 
manding the 23d Infantry, was killed and Captain A. W. Odell of the 
23d, commander of the American outpost, rendered especially 
meritorious services to Major-General Jacob Brown and Brigadier- 
General Winfield Scott. 

At the siege of Fort Erie, August 3 to September 21, 1814—the 
23d Infantry fought side by side with the 21st, under Brigadier-General 
E. P. Gaines; but, after the blowing up of the bastion and repulse 
of the assault made by Lieutenant-General Drummond’s forces, 
we find the sortie against the British batteries composed of brigades 
under General Peter B. Porter made up in part of the 1st and 4th 
Rifle Regiments (Colonel James Gibson); some dismounted Cavalry 
and the rst, and 23d Infantry, under Major Eleazar D. Wood of the 
Engineers. 
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In the gallant and successful achievement of the purpose of the 
sortie, both Colonel James Gibson, commanding the Riflemen and 
Bvt. Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Wood, commanding the regulars, 
were killed. 

Congress reduced the army March 3, 1815, and the fourteen (14) 
battles and engagements in which the disbanded 23d Infantry had 
borne a part were merged with the 6th, 16th, 22d and 32d to make 
the present 2d Infantry, with which it was consolidated. 

There was a 23d Infantry during our second war with England. 
It existed under Colonel Daniel Brown, Jno. Christie and J. P. Pres- 
ton, from June 26, 1812 to May 17, 1815, and was then swallowed 
up by the 2d Infantry. 

There was a 2d Battalion of the 14th Infantry, organized 
by direction of the President, May 4, 1861. Its designation was 
changed to 23d Infantry, September 21, 1866, under the Act of 
July 28, 1866. 

During the Civil War, 1861-65, the whole, or a part, of the 
2d battalion, 14th Infantry, was engaged in thirty-nine battles or 
engagements, eighteen of which were: 

Siege of Yorktown; Gaines’ Mill; Malvern Hill; Second Bull 
Run; Antietam; Snicker’s Gap; Fredericksburg; Chancellorsville; 
Gettysburg; Wilderness; Laurel Hill; Spottsylvania; North Anna 
River; Bethesda Church; Petersburg; Weldon R. R.; Chapel House; 
Hatcher’s Run. All of these battles fell between April 4, 1862, and 
October 27, 1864. All of this time it wasa part of the 5t Corps— 
the corps with the badge of the Maltese Cross—which had its full 
share in the campaigns and battles of the Army of the Potomac. 

For an account of the doings of the 14th Infanty see General 
Thomas M. Anderson's publication in the July, 1890, issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

The 14th Infantry was stationed in the Department of the Colum- 
bia, with headquarters at Vancouver Barracks, Oregon, for a term 
of years. 

As the second birth of the 23d Infantry was from Company C, 
2d Battalion, 14th Infantry, Company C is the oldest organiza- 
tion in the 23d Infantry, and there was historic fitness, sequence and 
unity in both the Oregon and Philippine service of these two regi- 
ments. The organization enacted by the Act of July 28, 1866, and 
consummated by commissioning Jefferson C. Davis as its first colonel 
became a finality September 21, 1866. There has been coincidence 
of station as well as of service. 

The 2d Battalion of the 14th Infantry sailed from New 
York, via Aspinwall, Isthmus of Panama, and San Francisco, Cal., 
reaching Vancouver, Ore., middle of September, 1865. Major 
Louis H. Marshall was in command. 

This change of station closed the second period of the regiment's 
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history; it has had an unshared identity since, and the real history 
of the 23d Infantry begins with its conflicts with North American 
Indians in Oregon, California and Idaho. 

Between 1866 and September, 1868, the 23d had Indian fights 
at Jordan Creek, Dunder-and-Blixin Creek, Malheur River, South 
Mountain, the Infernal Caverns, twice at Battle Creek, three fights 
at Owyhee Cafion, or Camp near Owyhee, or Camp Three Forks; 
also Snake River, Juniper Cafion, Juniper Mountains and Little 
Salmon River. 

On August 1, 1868, Brevet General Jefferson C. Davis, colonel 23d 
Infantry, was assigned to the command of the Military District 
of Alaska. 

On October 29, 1873, an Infantry lieutenant-colonel was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, U. S. A. This preferment had been 
earned by the commander of the District of Owyhee and Boise in 
engaging hostile Indians, 1852-61, in one of which expeditions— 
Rogue and Pitt River—he was wounded with an arrow. He had 
spent nine years, prior to 1861 on continuous frontier duty. During 
the three years following he had earned the full rank of major- 
general of volunteers and that of a brevet major-general, U.S. A., by 
gallant and meritorious services in the field. He had been com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel 23d Infantry, July 28, 1866. The 
name of this officer was George Crook. 

Under the personal leadership of this skilled, intrepid soldier 
the 23d Infantry received its baptism in Shoshone and Piute war- 
fare. From the Dalles of Oregon in the winter of 1866, with a train 
of pack-mules, General Crook’s columns converged upon old Camp 
Warner in southeastern Oregon. One stormy night his wily ene- 
mies succeeded in stampeding his horses and mules, thus placing 
nearly all his command on foot. He began his work all over again. 
He kept the general direction of his marches toward the lava beds 
of California; ‘Hell Caves,’ the ragged, hardy soldiers under 
Lieutenant John Madigan of the 23d Infantry called the wild and 
rugged region officially known as the Infernal Caverns. 


THE INFERNAL CAVERNS, CALIFORNIA. 


General Crook’s command marched nearly 400 miles, mostly at 
night, but the Indians had successfully eluded a general engagement, 
although the advance scouts were continually involved in skirmishes 
with the hostiles. The soldiers had lost a couple of men, and not 
more than a dozen warriors had been killed. One of the methods 
of his march was the plan of making his marches uneven in extent. 
Sometimes he would travel twice as far one day as on the preceding. 
The Indians were thus prevented from knowing where to attempt 
an ambuscade. These marches were exhausting. Men were hag- 
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gard, foot-weary. Lost River was reached. The next day General 
Crook struck the Piute trail. He followed it for four days, and, upon 
reaching a point on one of the forks of Pitt River, discovered the 
hostiles. 

A large and impassable swamp was near, and to prevent the 
Indians taking refuge in it, an immediate charge was made. The 
object was attained, the savages swarming up the slope of a hill 
which began a couple of hundred yards from the swamp. It was 
quite steep for a short way, and covered with chaparral and boul- 
ders. Beyond was a grassy slope, extending half a mile, when it 
became rocky until lost in a belt of scrubby timber. The scouts 
seized this, under orders not to attack until the troops were in posi- 
tion. 

The hostiles were seen hurrying from all directions, moving 
toward a rim of basalt between the belt of timber held by the scouts 
and the swamps below. When they reached the ledge the Indians 
disappeared. The protusion was small, yet the Piutes were appar- 
ently swallowed by the earth, and General Crook’s command was 
puzzled to know what had become of all the Indians after reaching 
it, for not one of them could be seen. 

The curving ridge proved to be the rim of an extinct crater, 
broken off on one side, and impregnable except in the direction 
occupied by the soldiers. The mouth of the volcanic hollow opening 
was about 200 yards from north to south and somewhat less from 
east to west. It was appropriately named the Infernal Caverns, 
where it would seem that a small force might defy an army. 

In the charge made September 27, 1867, by Crook’s command 
upon the east and west sides of the crater, to secure possession of the 
rim, First-Lieutenant John Madigan, 23d Infantry, brevet captain, 
U. S. A., together with seven of his men were killed, and nine others 
wounded in the assault. 

First Lieutenant Richard Isaac Eskridge here received his brevet 
captaincy for conspicuous gallantry in charging a large band of 
Indians strongly fortified in the Infernal Caverns, Pitt River, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Piutes were then besieged. Their loss was never reported. 
Perhaps they got away in the darkness and scattered. 

The winter of 1867-68 was a severe one in Idaho and Oregon. 
The snow forced the Indians to come down from the mountains into 
the valleys, where our soldiers gave them no rest. Numerous en- 
gagements took place. General Crook’s command left Camp Warner 
in March, 1868, and on the 17th, in a blinding snowstorm, defeated 
the Piutes so disastrously that they begged for peace. They were 
granted the terms of unconditional surrender and work. The dis- 
trict thus rescued from peril and devastation is 600 miles long by 
300 in breadth. 
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General Crook’s campaign was brilliant. The Columbian family 
of Indians had only left of hostiles the Modocs and Klamath Indians 
under the leadership of Captain Jack and Scarfaced Charley in the 
lava beds after the assault upon General Edward S. Canby, U.S. A., 
Dr. Thomas and Peace-Commissioner Meachem, April 11, 1873. 
They were dealt with by the regulars under Colonel Jefferson C. Davis, 
23d Infantry, but the 23d Infantry, under its lieutenant-colonel, 
was then in Arizona, where sharp, decisive work was demanded from 
the most successful Indian fighter that the army has ever had. 

This was the assertion of U. S. Grant, and he it was who ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel George Crook a brigadier-general in the 
Army after the Apache campaign. 


THE APACHE CAMPAIGN IN ARIZONA, 1872-73. 


The military cradle of the 23d was fathered by this soldier. 
When he went to Camp Grant, Arizona, to subdue the Apaches 
of Tonto Basin and the Mescal, Pinal, Superstition, Sierra Aneha 
and Mazatzal ranges and the Mogollon plateau, whose head chief 
was Buckskin Hat, he, Lieutenant-Colonel George Crook, took with 
him the 23d Infantry. 

Captain George Morton Randall had joined the 23d Infantry at 
Camp Harney, Oregon, in June, 1871. 

The sth Cavalry helped Crook’s regiment. Major Azor Howitt 
Nickerson, 23d Infantry, faithfully served with it throughout its 
Indian service. 

The Apache campaign opened December g, 1872, and was pushed 
remorselessly to a conclusion, which was reached in the following 
April. The Apaches found, for the first time, that they were over- 
matched by skilful, daring and untiring American soldiers, who 
swept them from the Salt River Cafion and the summits of Turret 
Mountains and Diamond Butte. 

Many of the military novels of General Charles King treat of this 
period and locality. 

General Greenleaf Austin Goodale, who served nearly thirty-three 
years in the 23d Infantry, cradled on April 18, 1871, at Fort Klamath, 
Jackson County, an Oregon infant whose present inheritance is the 
position of regimental adjutant. Regarding the veteran father— 
the current of whose honored life we hope may long continue— 
it is suggestive to state that he is so patriotic he even arranged 
with his parents to be born on the 4th of July (1839). 

The 23d Infantry rounded up its Indian service at Grace Creek, 
Nebraska, April 28, 1876, where the present Colonel Charles H ath 
Heyl, Inspector-General, U. S. A., was breveted first lieutenant, 
for gallantry in action. Major William Cheney Manning did not re- 
ceive the brevet of captain, earned December 13, 1872, at Mazatzal 
Mountains, until eighteen years after the engagement. 
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Among the names identified with the 23d by long service with 
it should be included Lieutenant-Colonel James Henton, Edward 
Barton Pratt, Majors Alexander James Dallas and Lea Febiger. 
Major Otis Wheeler Pollock was an officer in this regiment from 
February, 1866, to August, 1896. 

An historical sketch of the first organization known as the 23d 
Infantry would be incomplete unless it chronicled the fact that 
it was begun and ended during the presidential administration of 
James Madison. Its record then passed to the 2d Infantry, whose 
colors, in part, included the battles of the 23d. 

The 23d was born anew in the presidential term of Abraham 
Lincoln, and it ceased to exist during the incumbency of Andrew 
Johnson. Before General U. S. Grant was inaugurated as President 
of the United States the 2d Battalion of the 14th Infantry had 
become the 23d. 

The stations and services of the organization now known as the 
23d Infantry have been occupied and rendered under the presi- 
dential administrations of Andrew Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, William McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Captain James Kaster Thompson published in the September, 1894, 
number of THE JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 
a brief historical sketch of the 23d Infantry. The regiment has an 
historian to take up the tale of its former adjutant. Captain William 
Hampden Sage has prepared a synopsis covering its first tour of 
duty in the Philippines, and Captain George Swazey Goodale will pre- 
pare a record of its doings when our second tour in the Philippines 
hasexpired. It wasduring its first tourthat Captain William Hampden 
Sage, 23d Infantry, was awarded the medal of honor for volunteering 
to hold an advanced position near Zapote River, Luzon, P. I., June 
13, 1899—holding it with nine men against a terrific fire of the 
enemy, estimated to be rooo strong, taking a rifle from a wounded 
man, cartridges from the belt of others, and himself killing five of 
the enemy, while with his small squad he reached the company in 
safety. 

A REMINISCENCE. 


Eighty-nine years ago the old 23d Infantry was stationed at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. The commander of the American forces was 
General Alexander Macomb. He had less than 2000 men. The 
American squadron, commanded by Commodore Macdonough was 
lving in the harbor of Plattsburg. The brigade commanded by 
General Eleazer Wheelock Ripley included the 23d Infantry; George 
Mercer Brooke was major of the 23d. In September, 1814, Sir 
George Prevost, at the head of 14,000 veteran troops, fresh from 
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service under Wellington in the Napoleonic campaigns, advanced 
upon Plattsburg on Lake Champlain. General Macomb made a 
firm defense, and for four days kept the enemy at bay. After a 
contest of two hours, the British squadron, under Captain Downie, 
was captured by the Americans. The enemy’s loss was about 
2500 men. The British land force then retreated in haste to Canada. 
That was the last of that invasion. For distinguished and gallant 
conduct in defeating the enemy at Plattsburg, N. Y., by resolution 
of Congress of November 3, 1814, it was ‘“‘Resolved that the thanks 
of Congress be, and they are hereby, presented to Major-General 
Macomb, and through him to the officers and men of the regular 
army under his command, and to the militia and volunteers of 
New York and Vermont for their gallantry and good conduct in 
defeating the enemy at Plattsburg, September 11, repelling with 
1500 men, aided by a body of militia and volunteers from New 
York and Vermont, a British veteran army greatly superior in 
numbers; and that the President of the United States be requested 
to cause a gold medal to be struck emblematical of this triumph and 
presented to Major-General Macomb.”’ 

» The Brigade Commander, General Eleazer Wheelock Ripley, for 
gallant conduct in the battle of Niagara Falls (Lundy’s Lane), Upper 
Canada, was by resolution of Congress, November 3, 1814, presented 
with a gold medal with suitable emblems and devices in testimony 
of the high sense entertained by Congress of his gallantry and good 
conduct in the several conflicts of Chippewa, Niagara and Erie, 
Upper Canada. It was in fitting historic sequence that after the 
close of its first tour of duty in the Philippines, the 23d Infantry 
was stationed at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 1gor. 

The routine records of the regiment do not suggest the value of 
the services to it of one of its modern founders, Colonel Henry Moore 
Black, 1882-’91, an officer of special, varied and long experience. 
Nature intended him to be a soldier. He brought to his office as 
regimental commander certain impressive qualifications essential 
to the position. His memory and personality was affectionately 
cherished in a peculiarly enduring wise by the multitudes of cadets 
to whom he was the stern commandant at West Point, and some 
of whom he aided, later, to build up into the officers they became, 
and are. 

His predecessor in office was Granville Owen Haller, 1879-82. 
His successors were John Joseph Coppinger, 1891-95; Samuel 
Ovenshine, 1895-99; George Whitefield Davis, 1899-1go1; Charles 
Keller; John Milton Thompson, rgor-’03; and Philip Reade, 1903. 

Among the lieutenant-colonels of the 23d Infantry, not previ- 
ously named in this monograph, the following are recalled: Richard 
Irving Dodge, Henry Martyn Lazelle, Hamilton Smith Hawkins, 
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John William French, Charles George Penney, and William Henry 
Williams James. 

A sketch of this kind, compiled with the object of affording 
information to the younger officers of the regiment and promoting 
esprit de corps, necessarily relates to the doings of the regiment 
as an organization and not for biographical purposes. 

The new 23d Infantry has been stationed in, or has seen service 
in Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York, Oregon, Texas, Washington Territory, Wyoming, and has 
now entered upon the second year of its second tour of duty in the 
island of Mindanao, Moroland, P. I. 

It was one of the first three regiments of the permanent military 
establishment to be stationed in the Philippine Archipelago at the 
beginning of the Spanish-American War, 1898. 

The war services of the 23d Infantry have been unique in army 
annals. 

After its present legal organization had been accomplished, 
the 23d received its baptism in the northwest portion of the United 
States fighting Piutes and Shoshones. 

So soon as these conquests were effected, 1866-68, the regiment 
was transferred to Arizona and there, 1872-73-74, christened by 
service against the fierce Apaches. 

Its next service in the field, 1898-1901, was against the Spaniards, 
then the insurgents in the far distant Philippine Archipelago. It 
was transferred from the island of Luzon to the southern islands 
of Mindanao and Jolo. 

After about three years of this tropical service, the 23d was one 
of three regiments of the regular army to be sent back to the United 
States via the Suez Canal, thus having circumnavigated the world. 

Seventeen months later, and after a tour of home duty shorter 
than the average sojourn in the United States of the regiments of 
the line, it returned, May 1903, to the island of Mindanao, where 
it is now stationed, exploring, “hiking,” fighting and otherwise 
pacifying the Moros—varying these intermittent tours of isolated 
arduous service by an effort which bids fair to be successful, of being 
known by its general figure of merit as the Rifle Regiment of the 
Philippine Division 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF SERGEANT ROWLEY OF THE 
DRAGOONS.* 


A TRUE STORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WarR. 
(The Buenos Ayres Standard.) 


E was a live soldier—not one of those models that so frequently 
figure in fiction, but a fair specimen of the average rank and 
file, possessing sufficient physical courage, mixed with a certain 

resourcefulness regarding the interests of ‘‘ Number One,”’ yet withal 
never backward when volunteers were requested for any difficult or 
dangerous undertaking; in short, as his comrades used sometimes to 
remark, he was ‘‘ always there ’’—and perhaps this phrase sums up his 
disciplinary code. At all times he was respectful to his superiors— 
in their presence, perforce—reserving to himself the democratic right 
of discussion among his fellows on the qualities of all officers who 
came within the scope of his critical observation. His officers were 
aware that he had certain little failings, but must have liked him 
well enough to overlook or throw them in together with his good 
points, for he rose to the rank of sergeant. He did not stop there, 
however, nor did he rise any higher, but suddenly returned to his 
former ‘“‘privacy”’ in consequence of a breach of discipline, which, 
he believed, and endeavored to convince others, he had never com- 


mitted. 
The battles of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor had been lost and 


won, and during these operations our cavalry had turned the right 
flank of the Confederate army, scouring the enemy’s country, destroy- 


*(Notgs.—The following letter refers to the above reprint, which we are permitted to pub- 
lish by the officer to whom it was addressed. Enprtor.] 
Buenos Ayres, July roth, 1904. 

Sir: Permit me to forward to you, as a supplement to this respectful communication 
a Fourth of July copy of “‘The Standard” of this city, containing an old soldier’s reminiscence 
of campaign life during the Civil War. Your name appears in full in the closing paragraph 
of the humble sketch alluded to, and I trust it will not be considered an unwarrantable liberty, 
for it surely cannot be displeasing to any officer, however high his rank, to know that he is still 
held in grateful remembrance by one who followed him in the field in those long-bygone days. 
The incident of the field hospital at Chesterfield Station is a fact that, of course, found no 
place in your memory, but in mine it has lived on and on for more than forty years. I am 
very anxious that the paper and this note should reach you, as a souvenir of the past, and 
should you honor me with an acknowledgment of receipt thereof, such acknowledgment 
would be regarded by me with as much pride and satisfaction as many thousands of other 
veterans take in their Grand Army buttons, or other decorations, and their pensions—dis- 
tinctions and advantages which I have never sought. 

I have the honor to salute in General R , the captain who so ably commanded the 
—-—d U. S. Cavalry during so long a period of the Civil War, and who, after reducing me to the 
ranks as a well-merited punishment, gave me the unmerited precedence when both were placed 


hors de combat. 


JOHN D—, 
Formerly Sergeant and subsequently Private 
of Company I, ——d U. S. Cavalry (1861-65). 
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ing trains, etc., and after some time we fetched up at White House 
Landing. I can’t tell how we got there; private soldiers are not gen- 
erally geographers; and though I had gone through a good part of 
Virginia, yet I could no more have found my own way here and there 
than the beast that carried me. Anyhow, there we were, rather tired 
and very hungry, our ten days’ rations having been exhausted two 
days previously. I don’t believe there was a box of army biscuit to be 
found among the entire force. And, besides, some of our fellows 
could punish a whole week’s grub in three or four days, and that with- 
out acquiring any great fame as gourmands; for the campaign ration 
at that time was little more than sufficient to prevent soul and body 
from parting company. To improve matters, a report spread through 
campthat the York River was lined with torpedoes, so that some days 
must elapse ere the supplies we had expected could reach us. The 
country around us had long since been laid waste, but we knew 
that, on the other side-war’s ravages had not as yet been severely felt; 
and there we stood, like the Israelites of old, gazing with yearning 
stomachs at the land of plenty beyond the beautiful stream. 

At this point the river was spanned by the skeleton of a bridge, 
and fatigue parties (or working gangs) at once started pulling down 
the deserted barns and other wooden buildings, to make a covering 
for the bridge and render it serviceable for the passage of troops and 
artillery. Foraging parties were also sent across in search of food, 
and a few of those on fatigue duty, eluding the vigilance of the men 
in charge, went off raiding on their own account. None of our com- 
pany had been told off for either duty, an omission which seemed to 
please Sergeant Rowley hugely; I wondered at this, for, as I have 
already stated, he was always eager to be called upon. My wonder 
ceased when he said to me, confidentially: ‘‘Look here, I’m going 
down to see the work going on at that bridge, and if I get a chance 
I'll just slip across and see what I can do on the other side. I’ve done 
some prospecting out West, and now I should like to try my hand at 
another sort down South.” 

Shortly afterward he strolled down to the bridge. I must now 
give his own account of this ‘‘ prospecting” excursion. Here let me 
state that this story is not intended to point a moral, nor to chronicle 
any thrilling episode of the greatest civil war recorded in history; but 
I do claim that it is true, though perhaps prolix, its primary intention 
being to make known an American officer’s noble act of self-denying 
condescension to a recalcitrant soldier, performed under very trying 
circumstances. This is what Sergeant Rowley told us on his return 
to camp: 

‘Reaching the bridge, I loafed about for a little while among the 
gangs, gradually edging off toward the other bank, and then I just 
kept straight on, as nobody asked what I wanted or where I was 
going. Suddenly I made an unpleasant discovery. On leaving 
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camp I had forgotten my revolver, and now found myself without 
the means of scaring any one bigger than myself. This made me feel 
a little uncomfortable at first; but having got so far, I didn’t like to 
return to be laughed to death, and anyway I could do a bluff, as my 
overcoat would conceal the absence of weapons; soon! went. I met 
several parties returning with provisions, each in charge of a com- 
missioned officer; but no one questioned or intercepted me; I suppose 
my ‘chevrons’ served as a sort of pass. But I found no corn in that 
part of Egypt, until I had tramped five or six miles, when I came to 
a comfortable-looking farmhouse. Here I demanded provisions 
‘for the United States forces,’ receiving, without any qualms of con- 
science, as much as I could easily carry. Returning toward camp, I 
met Corporal Star, ‘seeking what he might devour,’ and not liking to 
send him to the place I had just left, I transferred my load to his 
shoulders and started off across country in search of a fresh claim. 
I had not gone far when I saw, at a short distance, a handsome dwell- 
ing, apparently the property of some well-to-do person; so I resolved 
on visiting the proprietor, if he were on the premises. An old darky 
was at work near the gate, and told me his master was in. I then 
learned that the great man was a conscripting officer, and this infor- 
mation made me somewhat diffident about presenting myself, since 
I might find a gun at the door with a man behind it inviting me to 
stay, and such an invitation would admit of no reasonable excuse for 
non-acceptance. After mature deliberation, however, I settled the 
question by going up the front steps, hoping he might think me a more 
formidable visitor than I felt myself to be. I asked to see the master, 
who, to my great relief, received me politely enough and at once 
acceded to my request. He showed me into the kitchen, pantry, and 
smoke-house, telling me to help myself—which I did with the utmost 
alacrity. I believe the poor man was glad to rid himself of my pres- 
ence, at any cost, but that was just what I myself wanted, and I 
began to retrace my steps, heavily laden, but with a light heart, for 
my host had been good enough to supplement his gifts with a bottle 
of peach brandy. It was dark when I reached the bridge. Here I 
was challenged, and in hilarious tones I shouted back, ‘United 
States jayhawker,’ advancing as I spoke. I tell you that peach stuff 
made me feel spunky. 

“A familiar voice brought my spirits down a peg: ‘It is a pity the 
rebs haven’t jayhawked you. Fall in with the rest—quick!’ 

“It was Lieutenant McMaster. Intc the ranks I went, saying to 
myself ‘ All is lost!’ meaning the grub, of course. 

*** Right—face! Forward—march!’ cried Mac, and away we went 
campward. I was in the rear, you know, and as soon as we had 
crossed the bridge I quietly tumbled down the embankment, bag and 
all; if I hadn’t, I knew you boys would never get any of what I 
brought—it was not good enough for privates or corporals, nor even 
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for sergeant-majors. I formed a separate detachment, took my 
own road to camp—and here you are.” 

Star had already arrived, but what he had brought now belonged 
to the past, for the company was actually ravenous. Sergeant Row- 
ley got a hero’s welcome, and was still recounting his adventure, when 
the first sergeant appeared and interrupted his jubilant narrative, say- 
ing: ‘Rowley, I’m sorry, but I think you're in a fix; you are ordered 
to report to the commanding officer.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,’’ replied Rowley; “I didn’t belong to any 
party, you know.” 

“You were absent without. leave, and you can’t say that’s all 
right. However, I hope you'll get out of it.” 

But he didn’t. 

‘*Who are you?” asked the regimental commander, Captain R——, 
when Rowley appeared before him. 

‘“‘Sergeant Rowley, sir,’’ answered the delinquent. 

“*Lieutenant McMaster ordered you to fall in with his party?” 

**Yes, sir; I fell in.”’ 

“‘And afterward you fell out?” 

‘*No, sir; I fell down.”’ 

A smile flickered on the commander’s lips, and he continued: 
‘*Fell down! How? Where?” 

‘*Down the embankment, sir.” 

“That was unfortunate. And the bag you carried. Where is it 
now?” 

Here was Rowley’s chance of salvation. Had he honestly ac- 
knowledged that his comrades were at that moment preparing a 
grand feast with the contents of that unlucky bag, the commander’s 
innate kindliness might have prompted him to dismiss the man with 
a severe reprimand. But he detested a lie; and Rowley made a 
stupid mistake when he lost his head and blurted out: “‘I can’t say, 
sir; I lost it.” 

The smile suddenly disappeared. ‘‘ That was another misfortune. 
A third is about to overtake you; consider yourself reduced to the 
ranks.” 

Rowley saluted and retired, terribly crestfallen at his want of tact 
and consequent disgrace. He reported to the first sergeant, who 
expressed his sympathy thus: ‘It’s bad enough, Rowley, but better 
than a court-martial—eh?”’ 

“You bet' Well, let the stripes go—it hasn’t spoiled my appetite, 
anyhow. Say, boys, don’t forget me when that grub’s ready. I’m 
going to have a snooze.”’ 

On the following day the expected supplies arrived, and Private 
Rowley was to be seen humping bags of corn, coffee, sugar, rice, hard- 
tack, and other good things for man and beast. 

About a month after this, our squadron, forming the advance 
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guard, bumped against that of the enemy shortly after daybreak. 
We came on each other unaware, at a bend in a road winding through 
a pretty dense pine forest. A rough-and-tumble sort of skirmish 
ensued, ending in a general engagement, which lasted two days, and 
in which we eventually came off second best. This was at a place 
called Chesterfield. I was one of the first wounded—not to say 
badly, but severely enough to put me out of the job. We pushed 
the enemy back a couple of miles, and I got my first chance of seeing 
a battle-field panorama from a comfortable distance. Late in the 
afternoon I saw Captain R—— riding slowly to the rear, and when 
he reached the farm where our wounded were being attended, I could 
see by his rigid features that he was suffering intensely and must be 
badly hurt. Almost immediately afterward Rowley made his appear- 
ance, his face besmeared with blood, and evidently wounded else- 
where. I subsequently learned that his worst injuries had been 
received while he was deliberately cutting away from his dead horse, 
which had been shot under him, a pair of saddlebags containing some 
“‘slapjacks’’ (rough pancakes) he had cooked the night before with 
flour and a frying-pan stolen from some farmhouse. On seeing his 
commander, he straightened up a bit and saluted in military fashion. 

“Well, Rowley, I see you are following me closely.” 

“Yes, captain, pretty close up.” 

‘“‘Don’t you feel somewhat faint?”’ 

‘Well, sir, I do—a little.”” He would have said the same whether 
he did or not, for he instinctively knew what was coming. 

The captain offered him a small pocket-flask, at which Rowley 
took a modest pull, and returned it with a ‘Thank you, sir.” 

‘“‘ Drink it all, man; there isn’t so very much, and it will do you no 
harm—finish 

Rowley emptied the flask. 

‘‘Now, captain,’’ said one of the surgeons, ‘‘I am at your 
service.” 

Captain R—— glanced at Rowley, and then, turning to the sur- 
geon, said: “‘ Doctor, won’t you oblige me by attending to this man 
first ?’’ 

The surgeon’s eyes opened wide; but he told the assistant to strip 
Rowley of his blouse and shirt. They had to be cut off, for they were 
glued to his body. 

““Why, you're full of holes, my man,” remarked the doctor; ‘but 
in a month or two you will be ready for more.”’ This while deftly 
dressing the wounds as soon as the clotted blood had been sponged 


away. 
captain, let me see to you.” 
Upon ascertaining the nature of Captain R——’s injuries, the 
surgeon’s face assumed a grave expression, and he said something in a 


voice so low that I could not hear him. 
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“I thought so, myself,’’ said the captain quietly. 

These were the last words I could catch of their conversation, and 
in a few seconds they left the spot and went toward the farmhouse, 
followed by the surgeon's assistant. 

All this time, and until nightfall, the wounded continued arriving, 
many on improvised stretchers, and that night I witnessed some very 
ghastly as well as pathetic scenes. Among other things I recollect 
General Custer’s color-sergeant dying at daybreak, after a long night 
of agony, sitting on the ground and supported tenderly by two or 
three of the stalwart men of the Michigan Brigade. He had been 
shot in the mouth while defending his colors in hand-to-hand combat, 
the brigade being surrounded, and having to cut its way out; but the 
colors and their bearer were carried out, too. 

The second day was passed in fighting at the front and tending 
the wounded and burying the dead at the rear; and that night, the 
enemy having received infantry re-enforcements, the Union cavalry 
retreated, leaving behind only the dead in their shaliow graves and a 
surgeon with his assistants who remained to take care of those of the 
wounded who could not safely be removed. 

I never saw Captain R—— again, but was told that he had to lose 
his right arm. Rowley joined his company again after a couple of 
months, and I suppose he is now, if alive, in possession of a Grand 
Army button and a pension. I belong to the body called the 
Unknown Army. J. D. 


Copyright, The Century Co 
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Sheridan's Famous Charger “Winchester” 


ON GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE Museum M. S. I. 
(From a Correspondent of the London Standard.) 


F the many thousands who, week in week out, enter the great 
C) inner harbor of New York and steam past the Statue of 
Liberty, on the way to the Hudson landing-sheds, it is a 
question if one in a hundred notices the lonely little island beyond, 
lying low down in the waters like a dark patch against the indigo 
gray surface of the bay. It is quite an insignificant and, if anything, 
rather a gloomy-looking eyot; so small, too, that, seen from the deck 
of the big sea-going liners, it really seems possible to jump clear across 
it. A touch, here and there, of pale ashen green shows that a few 
trees dot the rocky soil where they can get foothold enough to stand 
against the onslaught of the Atlantic winds and the play of the salt 
scum blown about them. There are signs of a building or two, with 
the United States ensign waving from the top. From the jutting tip 
of Manhattan, given over in recent years to idlers, loafers, Bowery 
‘‘bummers,”’ and city trippers, the island appears deserted, left only 
to the waves which fall with never-ceasing swish and flap upon the 
stony base that faces outward. After the first glimpse I caught of 
the spot, when landing in the Empire City, I was curious to know what 
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was concealed there and what it was. The standard flying aloft 
taught me nothing. It floated equally from the top of Gomprecht’s 
provision market and the brick-built defensive works that protect the 
outer bay. It rose above Cohen’s clothing store in Third Avenue 
and marked the circular fort on Battery Point, boarded in with 
wooden planks as a protection against the Spaniards’ guns when war 
with Spain was imminent. So the flag there might mean nothing. 
All I could ascertain was that it was Governor’s Island. But as the 
city has no governor, and the titular head of the State resides at 
Albany, the capital, 300 miles off up the Hudson, this was not satis- 
factory. The police on duty in the Broadway and the Bowling-Green 
knew nothing about the place. It was not, they said, within the 
city jurisdiction. This was singular, for all the remaining islets of the 
bay and harbor are. And the New Yorkers whom I questioned were 
as well informed as their police. By the merest chance, through a 
letter from General Miles, I learned the secret of Governor's Island. 
I found from the superscription of the document that it was the head- 
quarters of the United States Army District of the East. It was 
the site of the Ordnance Department, a battery, and the locale of the 
Military Service Institution—a sort of cross, though on a lesser scale, 
between our Tower of London and United Service Institution, and 
full of historical and archeological interest to citizens of the great 
republic. Needless, perhaps, to add that, like the Londoner in the 
matter of St. Paul’s, the New Yorker never visits the place. Asa 
fact, he is hardly aware of its existence. Military matters do not 
concern him a cent, as he will tell you; and if you, as a stranger, ask 
him where the local headquarters of the army are, he will tell you— 
that is my experience—that soldiering matters concern the Federal 
authorities, and refer you to Washington. 

Landing on the little island one afternoon, after a very short 
run across the bay from Battery Point, the place seemed certainly 
less gloomy than when seen from a distance, but still dull, and dank, 
and gray. It is very small, only a few hundred yards from end to 
end, and fully exposed to the strong winds that blow in from the 
outer Atlantic. What little soil there is is poor, hard, and sterile, 
resting on a substratum of brown rock that shows at the edges. The 
scant grass and verdure one notes is short, patchy, and sand-colored, 
and the few trees that struggle on for existence are badly grown, 
twisted of limb, and spare of foliage, which is dim and slaty, rather 
than bright and green.* Inthe early days of the Dutch colonists, the 
island was the residence of the Governors of Manhattan and New 
Amsterdam. And, although the governors no longer exist and the 
eyot is the property of the Federal Government, the name survives 
and embodies an historic fact. The principal building one marks— 


*The visit should have been made in summer when turf and foliage are at their 
greenest. [Ep.] 
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that wherein the American Army Institute is housed—is as plain and 
as homely, in the transatlantic sense of the word, as bare-looking 
and commonplace, as it is possible to conceive anything of brick and 
mortar. It was never designed by an architect, but inust have been 
the creation of some practical-minded engineer officer, whose sole 
notion was to wall in and roof over a certain space of land. Anyway, 
that is all that has been done. The institute museum, and all, is just 
a two-storied, oblong brick edifice, with small-paned rectangular 
windows in the front and along the sides, a flat roof with a low balcony 
and baluster edging running around. As a sort of afterthought, 
something like a square tower or turret has been stuck on to the center 
of the front. This runs up a few feet above the skyline of the main 
building. It is entered by a sort of brick archway on either side, and 
has a single window on each story of its three visible sides. The 
whole forms a quadrangle, and gives one the impression, with its poor 
brickwork, dirty stucco, and small lights, of something between 
prison, poorhouse, and lunatic asylum. There is a one-storied annex 
of the same order of architectural beauty extending from the right, 
and another in the rear. A foot-walk of hardened earth surrounds 
the whole, and out of this rises a few stunted trees that suggest shade 
and greenery rather than show it. The ground in front and in rear is 
railed off from the side path by a fencing of common wooden palings 
of which an English farmer would be ashamed on the poorest holding. 
Altogether, the whole building looks, I imagine, very much as the 
residence of old Governor Gansevoort and his successors must have 
looked two centuries or so back when they and their subordinates 
kept anxious watch on the island over sea and land. ‘‘Queer times 
those Dutchmen must have had,”’ remarks the talkative landing- 
master a propos of the early history of the island on which he has 
been expatiating to me as we walk along to the Ordnance Building; 
‘‘all beer drinking, I guess, and Injin fighting. Only relics we got of 
‘em is three pewter beer-flagons and a bunch of scalps.”’ 

A smart young infantryman of the regulars, in the neat and well- 
fitting blue uniform of his regiment, is on duty where I enter. He is 
one of those thin, wiry, erect young fellows, with alert eyes and 
nervous hands, and brown, sun-baked complexion, one only finds in 
the United States army. He is clearly so surprised to see a citizen 
and civilian visitor, that he stands still and forgets at first to 
demand my permit to pass. I am, however, soon handed over to an 
elderly, grizzled old soldier, a veteran of the Potomac—there must 
be half a million of them surviving!—who takes me round. He is 
a genial and communicative fellow, and, in the intervals of acting as 
showman, gives me a good deal of his own private history. Had 
a ‘pull on Callahan, Ward Boss, of No. 3. Callahan had a pull on 
Clancy, of No. 7 District; and Congressman Clancy had a pull on 
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some one in the War Department. Got him the berth and pension 
as a veteran. Little to do. New York ‘cits’ ain’t much gone on 
shows like this.’”” This comes in by way of parenthesis and inter- 
jection, as he informs me that there are upward of 1500 objects of 
historical and antiquarian interest in the institute. As a sort of 
compliment to the Old Country, he takes me into a large hall on the 
ground floor, which is transformed into a sort of armory, and points 
to a bronze field gun, a 12-pounder, captured from General Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. I appreciate the attention, and ask if he has any more 
of the same kind. Thereupon he walks to another corner and shows 
me a kettledrum in brass, of the old-fashioned type, bearing the 
motto, ‘‘Nemo me im pune lacessit,’’ and inscribed with the marks of the 
Twenty-first Royal North British Fusiliers. It was taken, it seems, at 
Bladensburg in 1814. In a corner apart is something rather more 
interesting and pathetic, in its way, to Americans. It is a quaint 
little writing-table, a curious and characteristic piece of early colonial 
woodwork, well worn and a bit shaky now. This is Washington’s 
writing-table, the table on which he wrote his farewell address to the 
American people. It was given to Judge Berrien, of Rocky Hill, 
N. J., where Washington was staying at the time of his retirement. 
Another relic of the old Revolutionary War kept here is a camp bed 
of the Knickerbocker soldier General Gansevoort, who used it during 
the whole of his campaigns. Gansevoort, was, perhaps, the most 
faithful of Washington’s officers, and one of the most trustworthy. 
He belonged to an old and prominent family, whose name is still 
retained in the great Gansevoort Market—the largest in New York 
City. In singular juxtaposition, too, the visitor finds here a strange- 
looking Korean battle-flag, captured by Corporal Vopel, of the 
United States battle-ship Colorado, in an assault on one of the Hermit 
Land forts in 1871, and the extra issue of the Charleston Mercury, 
dated December 2, 1862, announcing that ‘‘The Union is Dissolved.” 
This paper, which was the official journal of the Southern party, 
contains the Odinance of Secession passed by the Legislature of the 
State at 1.15 o’clock of the same day. Glancing at the publication, 
one cannot but think of the feelings with which the ordinance was 
read in the North, while the memory goes back to the many great men, 
long passed to their rest, who made history in the States during the 
Civil War, and whose names must forever stand out bold and large- 
written in the annals of the transatlantic republic. 

A singular and highly realistic memorial of the Civil War is placed 
in the center of the armory, on the ground floor. It is the figure 
of a horse, but a real horse, fully saddled and caparisoned as for active 
service in the field. It is the famous war steed Winchester, of General 
Sheridan—Phil Sheridan, I mean—who saved the day for the 
Federals at Cedar Creek. Buchanan Read is, I imagine, not unknown 
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to English readers, and many will remember the lines referring to the 


action: 
“*He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
‘I have brought you Sheridan all the way, 
From Winchester down to save the day.’ " 


The charger, presented to Sheridan by the officers of his first regiment, 
went through 47 engagements, was never hurt or injured, and was as 
cool and quiet under fire as an old soldier. Winchester died in 1878, 
aged about twenty, and the skin was stuffed and the effigy presented 
to the Institute by the general who rode him so many years. Another 
most singular relic of the Civil War is a musket barrel bent into an 
absolutely perfect semicircle. According to the official inscription 
on it, it formed one of a stack of rifles belonging to the 96th Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry Regiment standing in the Court-House of Spottsyl- 
vania. On the morning of May 9g, 1864, when the enemy began firing, 
a shell fell on the spot, burst, and in so doing bent the musket barrel 
preserved here into a half ring, and discharged all the others, killing 
six men and officers standing about at the time. Another souvenir 
of the great struggle is the remnant of the flag that floated over Fort 
Sumter when it capitulated to the Federals, and marked an epoch 
in the development of the war. Near this is a United States guidon 
captured by the Sioux Indians in the notorious Custer massacre, and 
subsequently recaptured by the Regular troops at the defeat of 
the Indians near Slim Buttes. Not far off is the headquarters’ flag 
—among more than twenty-five others—of General Hancock, 
carried at the head of 2d Corps Army of the Potomac through the 
Wilderness campaign, and borne by the attacking party when the 
great assault was made on the Confederate works at Spottsylvania 
in May of 1864. A tragic interest attached to another of these 
trophies shown, the guidon of the Second United States Artillery. The 
silver band round the staff shows that one lieutenant, two sergeants, 
and eight privates were killed in defense of it. As a curiosity, my 
cicerone drew attention to a plain white pocket-handkerchief pre- 
served here. This, he informed me, was thrice captured and recap- 
tured in the course of the Shenandoah campaign. It belonged to a 
Colonel Pennington, was taken by the Confederates, retaken by the 
Federals in a running fight under General Hampton, and again cap- 
tured by General Mumford, in command of a Southern cavalry 
brigade. It bears indelibly the autograph signatures of the first and 
last holders. Truly a singular war experience for a simple square of 
cambric. 

One of the larger rooms on the second story—plain and rectangular, 
with beamed ceiling—contains quite a big display of flags and battle 
trophies ranged round a really good picture of General Grant. Ob- 
viously, these have no great interest for the curious visitor from 
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afar. But it is certainly suggestive to note what a fairly large num- 
ber of wars the peace-loving and peaceable citizens of the States 
have been engaged in during the century which has just passed, and 
in which the Union has come to the front as one of the great powers 
of the world. There are reminiscences and relics from Chippewa and 
Niagara in 1812; Fort Erie and Fort Drane in 1839; Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and Mexico, dated 1846-47; 
then Green Brier River, Cheat Mountain, Shiloh, White Oak Swamp, 
Malvern Hill, and all the big actions of the Civil War, from Antietam 
to Hatcher’s Run in 1865. With the trophies of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can struggle and the Philippine war to follow, the list for a hundred 
years will be up to the mark of most of the European empire-making 
states. This takes no count, too, of the minor fights with the Indians. 
Relics of these abound throughout the rooms. And in this connec- 
tion the Institute contains an extremely interesting and realistic eth- 
nological collection, illustrating the life of the noble savage in peace 
and in war, marking also the progress he is making in civilization 
under the protective influences that have been brought to bear on him 
in the past thirty years orso. Models and articles manufactured and 
produced by the copper-faces are exhibited—shoes, hats, gowns, 
feather and fur work, pipes, implements of war and hunting, tents and 
tent utensils, cooking stoves and skins. They show the Indian in 
his normal condition as a wild man, and as he is being turned out 
under the fostering agency of the great training-school at Carlisle. 
There are effigies and portraits, too, which portray the Indian when 
he enters and when he leaves the institution. We see him coming, 
a typical brave of the prairie, with long streaming hair, a great feather 
coiffure around it, his face grease-smeared and painted, his eyes flash- 
ing and dilated, his lip curled, and his whole form erect, bold, and 
defiant. We see him as he quits, after his four years’ course, his hair 
plastered down in two even and equal side paths, and nicely parted 
down the center like a Broadway dude’s—a smug, contented atom of 
civilization. It is the noble savage transformed into a man and a 
brother of the orthodox republican type, top-hatted and frock- 
coated, with trousers well creased down the middle, pointed boots, 
and a glittering chain dangling between the button-holes and pocket 
of his vest. A transformation to the eye, but a change with how 
much reality in it time will show rather than the exhibits of the 
institute on Governor’s Island. 

In any case, the island will always be worth an hour’s visit or two, 
if only by reason of its association with the governors of the early 
Dutch period, when New York City pastured its kine on the Broadway 
ground and the Indian lay in wait for the colonist among the trees of 
Central Park. 
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GERMAN IDEAS ON THE ROLE AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
CAVALRY.* 


(Translated by permtssion of the Chief of the 2nd Bureau of the French General Staff, from the 
**Revue Militaire des Armees Etrangéres.” for the Journal Royal U. S. Inststute.) 


|": masses of cavalry that Germans count on being able to 


employ in battle, can be equally employed in the period 
preceding the actual fighting. 

The cavalry duel is looked upon, in spite of new ideas, as an 
unavoidable necessity. “That which we obained without trouble 
in the last war,” says Balck, ‘‘ will have in the future to be wrested 
by force.”’ Victory over the enemy’s cavalry is the necessary and 
inevitable condition of all ulterior action. It alone renders scouting 
possible, as well as the intervention of the three arms in the battle 
and in the pursuit.” 

““We cover our own forces best,’’ writes Kleist, ‘‘when scouting 
so closely up to the enemy as to come hand to hand with him, giving 
his cavalry so much to do that it is unable to take the initiative.’ 
Bernhardi goes still further. He wants the cavalry to seek out the 
anemy’s and bring on a duel. For this object he demands that all 
the cavalry should be kept in hand. The infantry divisions must 
content themselves with a minimum necessary for guarding their 
immediate neighborhood. All the disposable cavalry, constituted 
into a corps, will move toward the enemy, preceded by some scouting 
squadrons, which, in spite of the enemy’s patrols, should press their 
reconnaissance home. “One does not gain success by chance,” 
he declares; ‘‘one snatches it by hard fighting.’’ He recognizes, 
nevertheless, that at the opening of a battle, when the two forces 
are coming into contact, the approach to each other of the opposing 
scouting troops, will perhaps, render that preliminary action of the 
cavalry difficult, and that it would be better worth while to hold it 
in reserve than to launch it on sterile adventures. 


*Continued from Sept. Journat, M. S. I. 
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Bissing equally raises his voice against the ‘“‘grand raids,’’ such 
at Stuart’s, while the armies are assembling. ‘‘They might,’’ he 
says, ‘‘not only compromise the cavalry, but the concentration of 
the army itself.’’ 

But there would be no close contact probably over the whole 
extent of the theater of operations. There would be ample room in 
any case active operations once commenced, because the network 
of scouts guarding the columns would not be as close everywhere 

“Without a preliminary victory over the enemy’s cavalry,” 
says a writer in the Militdr-\Wochenblatt, ‘‘one cannot count on 
masses of cavalry being able to intervene in the battle.’’* 

Another circumstance renders it still more imperative than 
formerly, to bring on a duel with the enemy’s cavalry. The im- 
portance of the masses of troops likely to be now employed, renders 
scouting on a more extended scale, necessary. After 1870 it was 
believed that some reconnaissances by officers would be sufficient 
for scouting even to a considerable distance. It was claimed that 
to scout was not to fight. But little by little the conviction has 
been arrived at, that only a victorious cavalry can scout and obtain 
proper information. 

This method of procedure the French cavalry employed with 
success a century ago! 

Old Marshal Blucher, in a report to the king in 1820, explained 
that ‘if the Prussian Cavalry, better mounted and better trained 
than the French, had been nevertheless, almost always beaten by 
the latter, it was because the cavalry of Napoleon, in the first engage- 
ments were always in the proportion to two and three to one, and 
that their first victories had immediately given them such a pre- 
dominant superiority that the Prussian squardons made no further 
attempt to make head against them.” 

To these tactics, of force rather than of ruse. the opponents of 
the famous ‘‘duel’’ reply by the systematic driving home of the 
“‘fire-action’’ argument. The enemy’s cavalry, they maintain, 
will find no opportunity of establishing its superiority over ours; 
it will be brought to a standstill, helpless before the fire of our car- 
bines. 

Assuredly the idea of this preliminary duel is repugnant to reason. 
Skill shows itself in making the most of your means, to one single 
arm to oppose several, combining the powers of each. But do not 
other factors enter continually into war, which weaken the value of 
arguments founded upon pure reason? Ideas which seem the most 
sensible may sometimes prove dangerous. If, as we know, cavalry, 
victorious in twenty engagements, like that of Seydlitz, Ziethen, 
Murat, and Lasalle, one day flee before the enemy without suf- 
fering for it, does it follow that raw cavalry would do the same? 

Will reconnaissances often be pushed right up to the enemy, 
across the network of his posts and patrols, when turning to the 
“right about,’’ as soon as the enemy is sighted, has been raised to 
the height of a system? 

In any case the German authors affirm the desire to place the 
enemy’s cavalry out of action, as we did a century ago. It is nec- 
essary to recognize this and face the consequences. 

Cavalry, left masters of the field, wi!l instantly close with the forces 
screening the movement of the main bodies, and will determine 


***Massen oder Theilfuhrung der Kavallerie."” Berlin, 1900. 
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their disposition and the ground covered by each unit. But, re- 
marks a German writer, to take connaissance of the zone whiere 
the masses of the infantry are and the direction followed by them, 
is only what one asks of scouting! A numerous and keen cavalry 
will do this best; the general line of the enemy’s covering troops 
will certainly present some weak points, of which an enterprising 
leader will know how to take advantage. 

These weak points in the armor, the apostles of dismounted 
cavalry reply, will be vigorously covered by the carbines of some 
squadrons, and the hostile masses will come to a halt helpless, as 
the English cavalry did before the Boers. 

It is precisely in order to be able to brush aside these weak 
resistances that the Germans wish to keep their masses of cavalry 
in hand; to fire—they will oppose a more powerful fire, if it is pos- 
sible—the effect of which will be eompleted and turned to account 
by the lance and saber. 

And the whole cavalry will then push up to the main body, after 
having crumpled up its protecting network. 

Summing up, the German writers agree that cavalry will have to 
* * * * * * * * * * 
fight, not only during a battle, but before it as well. 

Let us now look at the different ideas on the methods to be 
employed: ‘‘mounted or dismounted fighting,’’ ‘“‘the lance and 
saber, or firearms.” 

“The mounted attack is the principal method of fighting of 
cavalry. Its actiion may be completed and prolonged by dismounted 
fighting, when mounted fighting gives no results. 

“The proper combination of these two modes of fighting, and of 
the action of the horse artillery batteries, gives cavalry the power of 
extricating themselves in any circumstances.”’ 

Such are the general principles laid down by the Regulations of 
16th September, 1895, on the employment of cavalry in battle, and 
no proposals have been made since then with the view of modifying 
them. 

The Regulations, then, only look upon dismounted fighting as 
taking the second place. ‘‘An expedient,’ Balck calls it. The 
first place belongs to the ‘‘naked steel’’; to speak more exactly, the 
lance. 

The lance, as a matter of fact, which was issued on the 2nd Jan- 
uary, 1890, to the whole of the German Cavalry, continues to be 
regarded as the essential weapon of the horseman. According to 
the Regulations, ‘‘the saber is for use, only in case the lance is by 
any misfortune broken or lost.’’ The use of the saber is studied 
only in a rudimentary fashion: “in a manner not to interfere with 
the instruction in the use of the lance.” 

“The inconveniences of the lance,’ writes Pelet-Narbonne,* 
“are easily minimized by instruction, and, moreover, cannot be com- 
pared for an instant with the marvelous results which can be ob- 
tained from this weapon in the ultima ratio, that is in mounted 
fighting, whether in masses or as simple patrols. This truth seems 
to us indisputable; it must be deeply driven into the spirit of our 


cavalry. 
“The arming of our men with the lance obliges us, in addition 
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to require of them the spirit of attack, because the lance is, above 
all, an offensive weapon, which responds to the spirit of the cavalry.” 

The events in South Africa do not seem to have modified the 
opinions about the lance. No voice has been raised to demand the 
suppression of this arm, and the Militar-Wochenblatt quite recently 
again extolled its virtues, vigorously criticising the exaggerated 
attack of the English upon it. 

We must not conclude from what has preceded, that the Germans 
only attribute a mediocre importance to the fire-action of cavalry. 
The same regulation which extols the “‘shock”’ tactics and the lance, 
expatiates at length on dismounted instruction. 

The individual instruction is given on broken ground as soon as 
the recruits have learned how to fire. The fighting instructions of a 
squadron, considered as the fighting unit, are minutely pointed out; 
they fix the advance of the line of skirmishers by rushes, the regu- 
lation of the fire, the reinforcement of the line, the assault and the 
fire-attack upon the retreating enemy. 

We could understand the paradox of Bernhardi affirming that, 
in consequence of the large proportion between its reserves and the 
cavalry of the active army, the dismounted cavalry has a value at 
least equal to, if not superior to, that of good infantry. 

Starting from this datum, he demands that the same amount of 
time be devoted to the training in dismounted fighting as for the 
mounted training, and claims to foresee their prowess in the field. 

Are the led horses a hindrance to the dismounted horsemen? 
The led horses will follow (doubtless at some distance) the movemen 
of the attack. 

In the Militar-Wochenblatt the somewhat reckless opinion of 
Bernhardi has been, however, several times criticised. 

‘*There is not time,’’ says one writer with some show of reason, 
‘‘to make men both skilful horsemen and well-trained marksmen 
for war. Besides, a whole division of cavalry can only place in line 
a small number of carbines. The terrain does not permit of the 
dismounted men accomplishing much except at the risk of their 
ceasing to be cavalry.” 

And he thus concludes: ‘‘ We shall know how to die, carbines 
in hand,” if that is to be the price of victory; but our infantry are 
brave and skilful; we shall only enter into competition with them if 
it is absolutely necessary. To everyone his trade! 

Without going as far as Bernhardi, most of the writers have 
recognized—and that without waiting for the Anglo-Boer War— 
the much more important part that firearms willf{be able to play 
in a cavalry action. 

‘*Fighting on foot,’’ wrote Pelet-Narbonne in 1897, ‘‘has ac- 
quired with the new armament a considerable importance, and 
will play, without doubt, in future wars, a greater réle than in the 

. ‘*Cavalry, which would give priority to dismounted fighting over 
mounted, will have much more the character of mounted infantry; 
but as that method of fighting permits cavalry to act independently 
of infantry, and increases its power of action, fighting on foot, 
judiciously employed, should not hurt the esprit of the horsemen, 
It is a powerful factor, and inspires an element of confidence which 
one cannot afford to neglect.” 

“In rencontres between masses of cavalry,’’ writes General 
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Koehler, ‘“‘the cavalry which is best trained for fighting either 
mounted or dismounted will be victorious.”’ 

“I have no need of infantry,’’ von Schmidt often repeated; 
“cavalry ought to be able to depend on itself alone; it is necessary 
that it should know that. It has no need to reckon on infantry 
when it catches sight of some miserable companies. What the devil 
is the good of a squadron which allows itself to be chased from a 
village, and does not know how to attack energetically a locality? 
If it does not know that, I will teach it.’ 

“‘Frederick finally recognized that his cavalry should not only 
be able to defend localities, but further attack and sweep the farms 
or other not too distant points d’appui occupied by the enemy. 
After the Seven Years’ War, he described the 11th Dragoons as “‘in- 
completely fitted for war, because the regiment is not in a condition 
to fire good volleys.” 

Opinion on the importance of dismounted fighting does not date, 
as one sees, from yesterday. But there is often a great gulf between 
an ‘“‘idea’’ and “‘carrying it out.’’ In spite of the injunction in the 
Regulation on dismounted instruction, in spite of the advice of the 
most authoritative military writers, fighting on foot is rarely em- 
ployed by the German Cavalry, at least, at the Autumn Manuevers. 

Recently, it is true, a new element has been introduced into the 
question: to troops of cavalry are attached sometimes detachments 
of infantry cyclists, sometimes machine guns; and we may ask if 
these troops and new weapons, with the horse artillery batteries, whose 
value is their fire-action, are not of a nature to lessen the importance 
to be attributed to dismounted fighting. The march of progress 
leads, as a matter of fact, in all branches of activity, to the division 
of work, to the specialization of the means. War cannot escape 
from this law. The leader who knows how to combine closely, and 
to make the most of the advantages of all the weapons at his dis- 
posal, in the shortest time, will obtain the maximum of return. 

Cyclists, however, seem to meet with very little approval in 
Germany. ‘‘Almost always,” writes Balck, ‘‘the advantages that 
cavalry will derive in battle from the co-operation of cyclists will 
be realized by machine guns.’ 

These weapons, on the other hand, enjoy a marked favor. 

“It is best,’’ writes General Rohne, ‘‘to first supply these ma- 
chine guns to the cavalry divisions, which will thus be relieved, 
at least to a great extent, if not entirely, of the necessity of fighting 
on foot.” 

Cavalry will thus be allowed to resume its proper element, which 
is ‘‘movement.”’ Fifteen detachments of machine guns of six guns 
each, have been already formed in Germany, and during the last 
three years one of these detachments has been attached to each 
of the cavalry divisions constituted for the maneuvers. 

The Germans have thus entered resolutely on the road of attach- 
ing machine guns to cavalry, and they seem thus to understand the 
modern combination of “fire” and “shock” tactics. 

To the machine the ‘“‘fire-action.”’ 

To the man, the horseman, the moral action; so much the more 
easy and the more productive of results as the machine is the more 
powerful. 

The skill in maneuvering, the desire for mounted attack, which 
too frequent exercise in dismounted fighting may lessen, are main- 


tained by the Emperor with jealous care. 
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Champions of dismounted fighting protest against the idea that 
cavalry will lose value per se through being trained to fight on foot. 

“It does not follow,” says Balck, ‘‘that the employment of this 
method of fighting destroys the esprit of cavalry,”’ and he cites the 
exploits of Frederick and the dash of the squadrons of Stuart and of 
Schmidt. 

“The idea that properly carried out instruction in dismounted 
fighting can injure the spirit of enterprise in cavalry, can destroy its 
vigor, its hardihood, its determination, is,’’ according to General 
Koehler, ‘‘absolutely false, and ought to be classed in the ranks of 
those errors which should be combated with the greatest energy, 
because it is based on an absolute lack of knowledge of human nature 
and of the duties of cavalry.” 

The efforts of the Emperor to maintain, before all, the keenness 
of his cavalry on horseback seems, in spite of the dictum of General 
Koehler, to prove a profound knowledge of the human heart. 

Between the naked steel, which necessitates facing death at close 
quarters, and the firearm, which deals it from afar, the individual 
soon makes his choice, and it is only by degrees he is taught how 
to adapt himself to particular difficulties. 

The 5th Cavalry Division, the 16th August, 1870, confined itself 
voluntarily to a harmless cannonade. 

Cavalry can be very different where dismounted fighting is in 
favor. Side by side with that of Stuart, keen because it possessed 
a leader, attacking frequently on foot because it always wished to 
attack, one can easily find those who fight on foot because they do 
not dare to attack the enemy on horse-back. ‘From these,” says 
the same von Schmidt, ‘‘saber and spurs should be taken away.”’ 

In short. the highest authorities and the different German au- 
thors have been, fora long time, convinced of the necessity for cavalry 
to combine “‘fire’’ action with ‘‘shock”’ tactics. Pains are taken 
over dismounted training, but dismounted fighting is but little prac- 
ticed. In the actions of large cavalry units, more reliance is appar- 
ently placed on machine guns than on carbines, and there seems 
to be a wish, as one author puts it, to leave to each its métier. 

* %* * * * * * * * 


Although this article has designedly left on one side everything 
connected with technicalities, it will not be out of place, before 
concluding it, to say a word on the, actual tendencies of the forms 
of mounted fighting. 

On the question of principle, the réle and employment of cavalry 
in war, one can say that complete unanimity exists; but on the sub- 
ject of formation by successive (treffenwe‘se) or parallel (flagel- 
weise) units much ink has been expended. 

We know that at one time the German tendency, when a large 
mass of cavalry was engaging, was to make the first line sufficiently 
strong to be able to stake the whole hazard of the venture upon it. 
The division thus engaged with a front of three or four regiments. 

The second and third lines were only detachments with the view 
of guarding against accidents. 

This conception has lost something of its rigidness. The Regu- 
lations of 1895 have clearly laid down anew: 1. ‘That all the 
formations and dispositions for battle should be made in a manner 
to assure, as far as possible, the victory of the first line, and that no 
hesitation should be felt in placing in the first line, from the outset, 
more than a brigade, if it is possible to strike, at the first shock, the 
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principal forces of the enemy;’’ but they at the same time add: 
“It is not necessary that the detachments intended for reinforcing 
the line should march exactly on the same alignment; they ought, 
on the contrary, to be placed slightly en échelon. This disposition 
promotes mobility.” 

As far as it is defined in the Regulations, the réle of the different 
lines corresponds with the practice at drill; but side by side with 
ideas, there is the reality, which gives rise to interminable discussion. 

“It is asserted that at the maneuvers,’ writes an anonymous 
author in the Militér-Wochenblatt, ‘‘the lines of attack are too 
thin; that the supporting squadrons, furnished on principle by the 
second line, often are wanting. The regulation for detaching from 
the second line some squadrons in support of the line of attack is, 
as a matter of fact, considered in the army as discretionary, and is 
rarely carried out.’ 

**However,’’ continues the writer, ‘“‘these squadrons are neces- 
sary. It is sufficient to study history to become convinced that 
each line ought to have behind it a support of a forth, or better still, 
of a third, of its own strength. 

“With the principle itself, the orders for sending these squadrons 
are forgotten, or do not arrive in time. One can only count on 
the supports, if each line itself furnishes its own, écheloning them 
the depth of the column. ”’ 

The interest of this discussion on the ‘‘treffenweise”’ or “ fligel- 
weise’’ method of formation escapes us. 

With much good sense, another writer in the Wilitadr-Wochenblatt, 
protests against all attempts to strictly lay down regulations. ‘‘One 
may be too much influenced,’’ he says, “by the experiences of the 
maneuver field. 

“‘In war, the number of squadrons to place in the first line depends 
on the front the enemy presents, on the space at one’s disposal, on 
the nature of the ground. . . . . Will the divisions have their 
six regiments complete? . . . . The terrain on which one has 
to fight, the necessity of having to take precautions against being 
out-flanked, render difficult the appreciation of the dispositions of the 
enemy. They induce the employment of a greatly broken-up dis- 
position of the troops, of which the successive échelons are able to 
extend sufficiently to allow of keeping touch with each other.”’ 

To the normal rigid order, this writer advises: ‘Clear your 
front’’ by means of strong échelons, and a flexible system of échélonne- 
ment. 

Between these two extremes, General von Bissing seems to strike 
the exact mean: “It is idle,’’ he says, ‘“‘to discuss the question 
whether cavalry will fight better in extended units (fligelweise) than 
in successive lines (treffenweise); idle because these two dispositions 
do not absolutely exclude the one or the other, and that the one may 
be as advantageously used as the other. 

“But the harmonizing of effort is only guaranteed if the object 
and mission of each line are perfectly defined and known. In prac- 
tice formations cannot be improvised.” 

This appears to be sound common sense, and apparently the 
view of the author of the Regulations. 

This discussion, moreover, only concerns the actual fighting 
_ against hostile cavalry. When approaching, the whole art consists 
‘ in using the most flexible and loosest formations. 

The same General von Bissing, who proclaims the necessity for 
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a definite formation in action, conducted in 1899, to the cavalry 
Manuevers at the camp of Senne, the advance of his division in 
successive lines of small columns of route, with constantly changing 
intervals and distances, and this disposition generally met with 
much approval. 

Finally, the cavalry Regualtions are sufficiently loose to admit 
all these methods of proceeding. No serious fault has been found. 
The writers confine themselves to interpreting them, and the cavalry 
to applying them with much freedom. This is all to be said about it. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

In a recent study on ‘“‘ The New Doctrine” of the French cavalry 
General Pelet-Narbonne admits that in the numerous articles 
and brochures which have appeared in France during the last two 
years, ‘‘many of the ideas put forward merit examination; but,”’ 
he maintains, “‘the authors are sometimes inconsequent. To many 
of their proposals we will put the question: Why?” 

Perhaps not finding satisfactory answers to the new doctrine, 
he prefers the old. The German cavalry seems to be in much the 
same case; and we can repeat finally the integral conclusion of the 
study published in the Revue seven years ago: ‘‘The dominant 
idea in Germany, in as far as the cavalry is concerned, is to employ 
that arm in masses, both in its strategic and tactical rdéles, before 
and during battle.” 

If we only consider the ideas put forward by different writers, 
we can add that the tendencies to offensive action have increased 
day by day. 

If a duel between the hostile cavalries is not indicated as an 
object, it is considered so inevitable that it will sometimes be ad- 
vantageous to try and bring on an action in order to finish it rapidly, 
and then proceed straight to the object, which might then be at- 
tained without striking a blow. 

Fire-action is recognized by all the writers as more important 
than formerly; but it is not looked upon as a means of rendering 
the ‘“‘charge’’ easier and more productive of results. It is only 
employed in combination with the mounted attack, which is always 
considered the very life of the cavalry. 

Such are the current ideas. They have changed but little during 
thé last few years, and recent wars have not introduced any es- 
sential modifications. This fixity and stability of views are, in a 
certain measure, typical of the German character. 
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SIX OR FOUR-GUN BATTERIES?* 
By Lieut. H. pE WatTtTevi tte, R.G.A. 


(Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.) 


An ABSTRACT FROM THE JAHRBOUCHER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE ARMEE UND MARINE, JUNE, 1904. 


DVOCATES of a reduction in the strength of field batteries, 
are now following two different lines. 
1. One party supports the retention of the total number of 
guns, now to be distributed into four-gun batteries. 

2. The other favors a reduction in the total number of guns (as in 
France) and the introduction of additional wagons in their place. 

1. Although the former view may be advantageous with regard 
to organization, it still presents great drawbacks from a tactical and 
gunnery point of view. 

Twenty-four guns have now four battery commanders, who all 
must receive orders; they have four objectives and four ranging 
points. With the reduced batteries the number of the above would 
rise to six in every case. These are serious considerations since it is 
already difficult enough in peace time to distinguish the various objec- 
tives and to obtain the right brackets at a combined practice. 

2. Now the second view appears altogether erroneous, since a 
diminution of the guns is equivalent to a diminution of fighting power. 
Ammunition, it may be argued, is to be increased by: 

(a) The creation of two new wagons. 

(b) The relative increase of rounds to each gun remaining (from 
two to three). 

The actual increase of rounds is an advantage, but the relative 
increase appears more than questionable, for the ammunition availa- 
ble does not increase. Ammunition supply is, indeed, an equally 
vital matter to infantry. Yet there is no thought of diminishing the 
number of rifles to ensure a more lavish supply of rounds to the 
remainder. 

The battery supply still remains x; in one case a gun fires } 
rounds, in the other 3. The time occupied in firing alone will vary. 
Moreover, it is clear that in every case, where the fighting power of a 
battery is fully extended, the four-gun unit will take one and a half 
times as long to perform the same task. 

The four-gun battery cannot be proved to fire as quickly as the 
six-gun battery. In the French system, now always held up to our 
admiration, both the ‘‘dispersed fire’’ by single guns,f and the true 
‘independent fire’’ at short ranges without change of fuse, can be 
carried out far more quickly by six than by four guns. Again, in 
the German system, which insists on “‘rapid successive fire,’’{ it is 
urged that with the new Q.F. matériel, the first gun will have to wait 
for the order to fire again. This, however, meed not be the case, 
since, with good section leaders, the six-gun battery can fire all its 
guns in about three seconds. 

Now, even with the new matériel, the gun must be loaded and the 
fuse set. Then, also, the words of command for the next round must 


*By Lieutenant Marx, of the German Artillery and of the Kriegsakademie. 

t Tir progressif avec fauchage,"’ i.e., rapid fire by single guns during which the gun is both 
elevated and traversed continuously from side to side on the carriage. 

$** Lagenweises feuer,”’ i.¢., fire by successive sections (or guns) from a flank, to follow each 
other with the maximum rapidity. 
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be received, and the battery commander may insist on a pause to 
secure accurate observation. The experiment need only be tried at 
drill, and it will be recognized that a waste of time must necessarily 
take place with a six-gun battery, and that this waste will also increase 
with a four-gun battery, let alone the factor of casualties. Briefly, 
it is not the higher number of guns in the battery, that prevents the 
realization of the highest rate of fire possible with Q.F. matériel in a 
six-gun and still more ina four-gun battery, but the technical difficul- 
ties of our “‘ Rapid, successive fire.”’ 

The six-gun battery, therefore, with the French system, admits of 
a fire effect one and a half as great as with the four-gun unit: with the 
German system it can largely minimize the pauses in the fire. 

It is true there are occasions when six guns will do no more than 
four, when the action does not require the utilization of their full fight- 
ing power. Yet, in such cases, the conditions are the same as with 
infantry, when only every other man is using his rifle; but the occa- 
sion must eventually come where every weapon will be called upon to 
act, even if it be only to replace a casualty. It is claimed that, by 
diminishing the number of guns, the front of a battery is decreased. 
This is an undoubted advantage, but is it really of such great im- 
portance? Since 1870 the extension of the infantry, fighting in front 
of the guns, has increased. The experiences of South Africa have 
given a distinct impetus toward wider formations. Ifa front of 1700 
yards be assumed necessary for an infantry brigade to put 2000 out of 
6000 rifles in the firing line, at that estimate a corps of four brigades 
will require 6800 yards to deploy its firing line. Behind this, the six- 
gun battery will occupy 1450 to 2900 yards, according to the interval 
between guns. This means that behind the line of a single army 
corps the entire artillery of three army corps could be deployed, if 
there were good artillery positions in rear of the middle corps and none 
behind either of the flanking corps. The artillery front is thus not 
excessive. Further, in referring to the battles of 1870, for examples 
of the extension of troops, it is important to disregard the cases where 
a wide extension was impossible, owing to the nature of the ground or 
owing to forest. Forests are a serious obstacle to arti'lery, but they 
must not be allowed to limit the strength of artillery for fighting in 
the open. 

Now will the extension of infantry be rendered more difficult by 
the lengthening of the artillery line? Certainly in theory, but hardly 
in practice, for the tactics of infantry tend the same way. The ar- 
tillery line the heights, while the infantry columns advance along the 
hollows in between. This may be hard to demonstrate in theory, but 
in the field it can be seen at any time. 

Again, it is not a question of the number of guns belonging to one 
army corps, but of the total number of guns available in all. Thus, in 
the case of Germany and France, comparisons are usually made be- 
tween the number of guns per army corps; but one must also consider 
how many guns would be available in Germany were she fighting east 
and west. Is the superiority so great that one-third of her artillery 
could be suppressed. 

It may be urged that over a certain length of front one army corps 
can only be opposed by one othercorps. Nevertheless. one corps may 
find it necessary to extend along a wider front to defeat a turning 
movement; strength in guns might then render the greatest service. 

An advantage of the smaller battery, it is said, is the simple 
organization and facility of handling the unit. Four guns and eight 
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wagons are more easily served and controlled than six guns and six 
wagons. This, however, is but a matter of training; a good method 
of training will give equally good results with either number. Sim- 
ilarly, the objection as to the difficulty of controlling six guns can be 
met by the argument that, once in action, the battery commander 
counts for little. Observation of fire absorbs him almost entirely. and 
he ceases to make himself heard by word of mouth; four or six guns 
do not make the slightest difference. Again, the flank guns are never 
troubled by their distance from the battery commander, but rather by 
the neighboring battery with its different ranges and orders. In this 
respect the four-gun battery is worse off than the larger battery. 

The sole real advantage of the four-gun battery is the addition of 
two ammunition wagons. But this advantage could, in the German 
artillery, at least, be obtained with the six-gun battery by replacing 
the common shell wagons and part of the store wagons by shrapnel 
wagons. The common shell should be relegated to the ammunition 
column, for if operations entailing the use of this projectile must be 
undertaken, it will be found that there will nearly always be sufficient 
time to move forward a supply of the same. Further, in action only 
such light spare parts as can be easily replaced need be carried with 
the battery, hence the heavy and unwieldly store wagon might casily 
be eliminated from the first line of ammunition supply. If two out of 
three of these wagons were abolished, and the most necessary stores 
of the third were distributed among the ammunition wagons of the 
brigade, an increased mobility would ensue, and more shrapnel wagons 
would be forthcoming.* The store wagons could be reduced from six 
to two, per regiment. and also be put back into the ammunition 
column. 

The increase of ammunition could be still augmented by replacing 
the field howitzer batteries by field-gun batteries. The field howitzers 
would then be classed as corps artillery, while the actual heavy howitz- 
ers of the corps artillery would become a siege train. By this means 
there would be a great gain of space in the column of march with a 
large increase of ammunition for the field guns. 

Doubtless it can still be argued that the above scheme would give 
an equally increased ammunition supply to four-gun as well as to a 
six-gun battery. But it must first be seen whether the re-armament 
of the artillery will call for such an enormous increase. The answer 
will be found in the new methods of fire imposed on us by the new 
matériel. 

The French methods entail a large expenditure of ammunition on 
account of the very long brackets adopted (220 yards) and of their 
‘independent dispersed fire.’’ It seems, however. to be an anachron- 
ism for us (#. e., Germany) to copy this longer bracket at the moment 
of the introduction of shielded guns, since: 

1. The cover thus gained allows of a slightly longer ranging period 
in order to obtain a greater subsequent accuracy. 

2. To attack shielded batteries greater accuracy is precisely what 
is needed 

The French adopted this rough method for the express purpose of 
overwhelming the German unshielded guns, Model, 1896; it is to be 
expected that with a new German shielded gun, the French will return 

*The writer proposes to convert nine common shell wagons of the ‘* Regiment’s’’ first line 
(staffel) into shrapnel wagons. This gives one and a half extra shrapnel wagons per battery, or 
three in a regiment, with a howitzer brigade. Out of six ‘‘store’’ wagons he proposes to abolish 


four, keeping two per regiment. This gives thirteen more shrapnel wagons per regiment. The 
substitution of two wagon for two guns gives twelve extra wagons. 
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to a short bracket. Against the shielded gun one range alone is 
effective. The longer bracket, no doubt, admits of a speedier arrival 
at the time of fusing. There is no reason why the German “rapid 
successive fire’’ should not find the correct timing of the fuse with the 
utmost rapidity, though working on the short bracket. Now if this 
can be done, then there should be no need of an excessive ammunition 


sup 

Now it may be asked whether time fuse fire should be carried out 
by the French “‘rafales’’ or by the German “rapid successive fire.’ 
The answer is—both. At the commencement, after a regulation of 
the burst of the shell, and at other moments of an action the “‘rafales”’ 
must be employed, while some form of successive fire’? must be re- 
tained to regulate the burst. A regulation of the burst, while ranging 
with time fuse, would demand an extraordinary fuse and cone of dis- 
persion; but this regulation during rapid fire, while the tangent sight 
has to be variously adjusted, is an impossibility. An alteration of 
range by means of an adjustment of the fuse would lead to unsatis- 
factory results. After the “rafales’’ therefore, recourse must be had 
to “successive fire,’’ for the short bracket will have to be maintained 
especially against shielded batteries. Thus, one may assert that the 
rate of fire will not be so very much in excess of what has been hither- 
to customary. Q.F. matériel, to be employed up to the limit of its 
capacity, requires a rough and ready method of fire. while shielded 
guns can only be attacked by a slow and accurate fire. The expendi- 
ture of ammunition will thus be only slightly increased. 

appears, therefore: 

That the re-armament with Q.F. guns requires a slightly in- 

supply of shrapnel. 

2. That this increased supply can be obtained as already shown. 

3. That it need not lead to a diminution of the total number of 
guns. 
The fighting power of the six-gun battery will still retain a superior- 
ity of three to two over that of the four-gun battery; to realize this 
fighting power, with Q.F. materiel, will be both possible, and, in action 

against superior numbers, also necessary. 


TEACH THE BOYS TO SHOOT. 
By CoLoneL J. PETERS, CANADIAN ARMY. 


(The United Service Magazine, London.) 


HE recent remarks of Mr. Kipling, which have appeared in 
Canadian papers, regarding the advantages that might 
arise from compulsory military instruction in the public 

schools, as a substitute for cricket, football, etc., has appealed to 
many people here in Canada owing to the common sense displayed 
in the argument. 

It will be noticed that such good suggestions always come from 
non-military men, and consequently, following the popular notion 
that a civilian can see nothing, they are ignored, and never acted 
upon. In my opinion Kipling’s proposals are invaluable—in fact 
would solve the problems you are, and we al] are, worrying over. 
The idea is so simple, so effective, and so easily carried out, that 
we wonder such an effort has not long ago been made. 
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What we want all over the Empire is a population capable of 
taking up arms in the hour of need. Well, I suppose we can do this 
at present, we can all take up arms. So could any boy take up 
a cricket bat; but as to playing the game, and defending his wickets, 
he is worse than useless if he knows not how to use it. It is true that 
in a perfunctory sort of way we all teach, in a few schools, military 
subjects. That is, where the officials of a college desire a cadet 
company, they are allowed to have it, and possibly receive some old 
rifles and equipment, and in accordance with our military ideas, set 
to work to drill and perform other showy operations, which seem 
to be the popular idea of what soldiering is. That is all very well; 
but I take it that it exactly fits the lines in the ‘‘Islanders.’’ ‘And 
ye made a sport of your shrunken hosts, and a toy of your armed 
men.” 

What I want to get at is the shooting. That one or two of your 
large public schools send teams of boys to Bisley each year to shoot 
for a prize, does not really encourage general shooting. It is absurd 
to suppose anything of the kind. We all appear to think, guided, 
of course, by our military authorities, that to prepare for trouble, 
we must get our people together and drill, believing that with this 
knowledge beforehand, we can always pick up the shooting at the 
last minute. Well, to any ordinary thinking business man it és the 
other way about. But you can’t knock this into the military in- 
structor. Nine out of ten of them entrusted with the preparing of a 
body of troops, would zealously drill and discipline them for 364 
days a year, and perhaps devote one day to musketry. You might 
as well dress up a football team, drill and discipline them, without 
giving them a ball to kick. 

Now, supposing for a moment that actua’ musketry was a com- 
pulsory study for every boy who attends a school. Fancy the 
result if children were yearly passing through the schools of the 
Empire, thoroughly instructed how to shoot and hit, in the same 
way they are taught how to read and write. 

Remember that instruction imbibed at an early age is never 
forgotten, especially when it is of such a nature that it appeals 
to the love of sport and partiotism, ingrained in every Anglo-Saxon 
boy’s composition. Thus, every youngster so taught could, in after 
life at an early age, seize his rifle and use it with effect. As it is 
now, our children, with the exception of a very jew, pass from 
their schools into the various professions and callings of life never 
having burnt a grain of powder, and so in the hour of danger we 
come to the lines again: 


“You can teach a Boy by numbers how to double, 
And twist his head and shoulders with a jerk, 
But he’s not the one to bank on when in trouble ; 

’Tis the Boy behind the gun that does the work.” 


But if each one of these ‘‘sons of the sheltered city’’ knew how 
to pick a man off with his rifle, from what he had learned in his 
youth, we could ‘“‘push him raw to the battle’’ with some confi 
dence. If he belonged to a company that is merely drilled, he is 
of no use at all. 

It is unnecessary to point out that shooting once learned is 
never forgotten; drill, on the contrary, outside of the fact that it 
is continually undergoing change, is quite a different thing. 
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Again, target practice is a sport that every boy enters into with 
the greatest pleasure and interest, and hundreds of boys who shirk 
the drill, would jump at the propect of actual shooting. 

Why should it not be done, and a musketry instructor attached 
to every school in the Empire. 

Now, possibly the plan adopted here lately in Canada, might 
be of interest; it is very simple, being nothing more than what is 
known in this country as “‘horse sense.” 

First of all, we are making at our arsenal in Quebec a “gallery 
cartridge,’’ which is simply the L. E. Service shell loaded with a 
very small charge of black powder and a reduced bullet, which 
gives accurate shooting up to 50 yards or over, and can be used in 
the magazine, if required. This is far in advance of your Morris 
tube system, as no tube or fixings are required in the weapon to 
throw it out of balance, leaving the rifle practically as it really is on 
service. Every man can thus use his own. The cost of these 
cartridges, from Government stores, is $3 per thousand rounds, a 
mere nothing, and can be purchased by the schools when required. 

All teachers in schools and colleges can attend a course at our 
School of Musketry in Ottawa, and take certificates in the same 
way as officers of the militia, and thus we are continually turning 
out men capable of instructing the boys under their charge, in the 
art of shooting. It is surprising to note the interest now taken, 
that did not exist before when drill was the only consideration. 
Formerly, it was difficult to induce the boys to join cadet corps; but 
this has ceased to be the case now that every boy can burn a certain 
amount of powder each year. 

The new ammunition is admirably adapted for such work. The 
charge gives sufficient recoil to demonstrate what a rifle is like on 
service, and allows of a miniature range within the schoolyard 
where any brick or stone wall provides a stop-butt. 

In No. 1 Military District, Western Ontario, a patriotic mayor 
of one of the cities has presented a handsome shield for competition 
among the cadet corps. All the schools compete on the same day 
at their own headquarters, a universal target being adopted. Each 
school sends an umpire to the other. 

But this is only a beginning, and falls far short of what it should 
be, because it is only optional on the part of all concerned, and in 
a we do,not take military matters in the same serious way 

ou do. 

. I cannot see how anyone can fail to see the great value of such 
a system applied to England, but not on voluntary lines. The 
matter must be taken hold of firmly, and made a compulsory portion 
of the boy's education throughout the Empire. The British boy and 
all of his race would take to such a proceeding like a duck to water. 
The Government needs only spend a little money in prizes and 
encouragement to make the thing perfect. 

You flatter yourselves at home that by spending large sums at 
Bisley, to collect the same pot-hunters year after year, you are 
doing all that is needed to encourage rifle practice. Any man who 
cares to think it out knows the absurdity of it all. The Empire 
really gets no good out of competitions between a lot of experts, 
who yearly rake in the excellent prizes offered. What does it 
amount to when compared with the results which would unquestion- 
ably ensue if Mr. Kipling’s ideas were carried out in accordance 
with what he intended when he wrote “Each man born on the 
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Island and trained to the matters of war.’ That is rifle shooting, 
not the minute details of ‘‘standing at ease’’ and the “goose step.’ 

In order to show how the mind of the generous eunsees of the 
above-mentioned shield ran along the same lines as that of Kipling, 
I will quote the inscription engraved upon the front: 


“Sons of the sheltered city, unmade, untaught, unmect; 
Ye pushed them raw to the battle, as ye took them raw from the street.” 


This is, I think, about what Mr. Kipling means, and what Sir Conan 
Doyle and other civilians have written and rubbed into us. But, as 
usual, our military experts have sneered and opposed such opinions, 
which might lead to a nation of what they call ‘‘hedge-row rifle- 
men.’’ Well, in spite of our great soldiers, the common sense civilian 
will, I hope, stick to the conviction that a ‘‘hedge-row rifleman”’ 
is a mighty good thing to have handy. 


Nots.—I entirely agree with Colonel Peters that it is easier to improvise useful soldiers 
when the raw material can shoot but cannot drill, than when the contrary is the case. Yet 


we must beware lest the altogether misunderstood “‘lessons”’ of the Boer War should prevail 
too far otherwise with sound thinkers, by leading them to the conviction that drill and training 
are of no consequence. Shooting is of more importance than drill; but the man who is trained 
and disciplined and can also shoot, is the man wanted. To be in the right place is often of far 
greater importance than marksmanship, and to ensure getting to the right place we must have 
men who will instantly obey leaders who know where to lead them, and who are trained to work 
together, applying the principles of mutual support—not only individually, but by units. The 
successes of the Weesp were due not nearly so much to their shooting as to their cleverness in 
using ground, and their failures were due chiefly to ry lack of discipline, with its consequences 
—incoherency of action. Had we been as good as the Boers in the use “‘ of re we should 


have beaten them continually, at odds of three to one against us.—Eb. U. 


JAPANESE VIEWS OF THE RUSSIANS. 


By Tuomas S. NEsBIT. 
(N. Y. Evening Post.) 


HE one thing that marks the Japanese peasant from his Euro- 
pean fellows is his active interest in politics. There are 
whole communities of mujiks in Russia who have never seen 

oreven heard of the Japanese people. Not so the Jap. No 
matter how far off in the backwoods of his native Nipon he may 
live, he knows all about Russia, and has very decided opinions 
regarding her qualities as a nation. 

You might ask the country Jap what he thinks of the negro 
problem in America, and he would look blank. That is because 
he has never been interested in the American negro. But 
he has been interested in Russians because they enter into 
the politics of his own country; and the Japs are as fond of political 
discussion and argument as were the Greeks of the times of Socrates. 

The first thing to do when you settle down to live in a Japanese 
town is to get acquainted with a ‘rickshaw man. You pay him 
to pull you around in a little two-wheeled cart, but besides that 
he will keep you in close touch with current events. He will tell 
you what the Czar’s plans for the winter are, what the Emperor of 
China thinks of his prime minister’s scheme for reorganizing the 
Chinese army, and why Japan doesn’t approve of the new treaty 
between France and Russia. Then he will give you his own opinions, 
and the mistakes of diplomatists will be made known to you. 
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AN ORIENTAL MINE OF INFORMATION. 


I have my little Nagasaki ‘rickshaw man to thank for much 
valuable information on affairs in the Orient. He stood less than 
five feet in his blue, skin-tight trousers, but there was much general 
information under his shock of blue-black hair. He had fought the 
Chinese in ’95, and in-the first week of our acquaintance he had 
given me a detailed account of the war. Every time we stopped 
to rest under the trees onthe country road he would reel off a cam- 
paign or two. Finally, when material gave out, he came to the 
pet dream of his imagination—a war with Russia. 

He had already maneuvered his countrymen into several vic- 
torious battles with the hated Russian beivre I realized that his 
little obliquely slit eyes were peering into the future, not the past. 
He spoke of it all in the past tense, with a reassuring ‘‘yes’’ now 
and then to give veracity to his tale. 

“Then a big officer came to me, he say, ‘You make fight. You 
put by ‘rickshaw—come fight.’ Yes. I tell wife good-by. I 
go make soldier, quick. Plenty march, march, much cold, much 
ice, much snow, chow-chow very little—plenty fight.”’ 

‘““Where’d all this take place?’’ I asked, wondering where in 
Japan such cold weather ever came. 

“Siberia,’’ he answered complacently; ‘‘yes. Plenty fight, 
plenty dead Russian soldier. More march—march, much walk— 
by-’n-by come to big city. Big fight—much boom, boom—then 
Japanese flag go up.”’ 

city’s this?” 

““St. Petersburg. Yes. Russia no more soldiers have got. 
Then Japan, England, America—make like brother—three together 
—more strong than all other countries. America get Siberia— 
England get Persia. Yes.’ 

‘What does Japan get?”’ 

the rest. Yes.” 

There was nothing boastful in the way he said it. It was as 
though he had considered carefully all the elements in this interna- 
tional mix-up, and his prophecy could be the only logical outcome. 

I had a very good friend on the police force in Nagasaki. His 
pots was on the Haddabar, where all the sampans land men from the 
ships in the harbor. On cold, rainy days he withdrew into a little 
shell of a sentry box and watched his beat through two small win- 
dows. But on fine days he strutted up and down the dock, swinging 
his club much after the fashion of his New York fellow professional. 
He had a ready smile for every passer-by, even for any drunken, 
rowdy sailor he knew he would have to tackle a minute later. But 
for me he always had a particularly welcome smile, for he had 
always found me a ready convert to the political theories he con- 
ceived and developed on his night watches. Like all his fellows 
on the force, he had picked up enough English to converse with the 
English and American sailors who came ashore in Nagasaki. 


CONTEMPT FOR THE RUSSIANS. 


‘*Ohio,’’ he said one morning, which means ‘‘Good morning.”’ 
“You see, Russian ship come in las’ night.’’ He nodded his head 
across the harbor to the spot where one of the largest drydocks in the 
Orient is situated. The Russian flag was hoisted on a vessel in the 
dock. 
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“You see,”’ he continued, ‘‘when Russian ship break, mus’ 
come here for fix up. Now Japan fix Russian ship; bime-by Japan 
break again. Russian very big, but slow, stupid, like fat cow. 
No understand make machine, make ship, make smart work. No 
got head. You see Russian officer? Big, fat, got héad like water- 
melon, with plenty whisker—on top no got hair. But Russia very 
strong; bime-by Japan very strong, too.”’ 

Here his discourse was broken off by a commotion down the 
dock. Two sailors belonging to the Baltimore were having trouble 
with asampan man. They were very drunk and noisy, and it took 
a great deal of coaxing and diplomacy on the part of the sampan 
man to keep them from running amuck among the throngs along 
the dock. Finally they were persuaded to roll into the sampan 
and peace was once more restored. The sampan man made for 
the beach across the harbor, not for the Baltimore. A sampan man 
jie not take a drunken sailor aboard his ship; he will sober him up 

rst. 

The policeman had watched the whole affair with smiling in- 
terest. When he turned again to resume conversation there was a 
decided twinkle in his eye. 

‘American sailor like good time,’ he said. ‘‘Fine fellow—too 
much drink, but very good fellow. Sailor got very hard time— 
much work, much scrub deck, work all time. Sunday all same, 
come ashore—must have good time. Alri’. Sometime make little 
trouble, but we don’t care. Japanese sailor sometime drink too 
much saki. Saki very bad for American, because no used to it. 

“’Rickshaw man like American sailor, because pay plenty 
money—American sailor plenty swear, plenty noise, plenty drink, 
but alri’.”’ 

Again his discourse was interrupted by trouble in the street. 
Some British and German sailors were coming down from the town 
arm in arm, and they were decidedly disturbing the peace. A big 
British tar dispossessed a ’rickshaw man of his vehicle, one of the 
Germans got in, then the Britisher and another German rolled him 
up and down the dock. They took turns doing this for some time, 
until finally they tired of the sport. Then they rolled uptown 
again for more drinks. The Japs who had witnessed these sailor 
pranks were laughing immoderately, and the little dock policeman 
laughed loudest. 

‘‘German very funny,” he continued at last. ‘‘All time make 
fun. German very fine soldier—big army have got—like Japanese 
army. German gotfine school,many Japanese student go there, but 
not got ship like England an’ America. English very small, like 
Japan, but very strong—almos’ strong as Japan. Here,come all 
time many English sailor. English sailor same as American sailor 
—like drink, but very fine fellcw. Make plenty noise all time. 
English officer give all time money when he ask question. One 
time when——.”’ 

He chopped off his story sharp. Next instant he was flying 
down the dock with the speed of a hawk. There was apparently no 
cause for his wild charge until I looked up the street. A big. duck- 
clad sailor was rolling down the middle of the thoroughfare, swinging 
his arms wildly about him, but otherwise quite harmless. The 
policeman was making a bee-line for him. In a minute he had the 
sailor by the wrist. The big fellow looked surprised, then began to 
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punchg{wildly at the policeman, but next instant was down on 
his back. When he got up, he followed his small captor quite 
meekly toward the station-house. In the struggle he had dropped 
his cap, his white jacket was torn and covered with mud. There 
was trouble in store for him when he got aboard. A ‘rickshaw 
man picked up his cap and jambed it down on the big sailor’s head, 
while the crowds laughed and jeered at his discomfiture. 

~ It was not until he passed quite close by toward the police sampan 
that I understood. On his cap ribbon were those funny Greek 
characters which stood for the name of the big Russian cruiser in 
port. 


WAR HORSE CHAMFRON, HENRI II, 


THE DINO COLLECTION OF HISTORIC ARMOR. 
By IsaBpeLt R. WALLACH. 


(The Scientific American.) 


HE collection of armor gathered by the late Duc de Dino, 
Marquis of Talleyrand-Perigord, and now the property 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, is a 
revelation of the degree of beauty to which metal work may be 
carried, and also of the wonderful effects achieved by the medieval 
armorers. Truth of line, integrity of purpose, and strength of 
construction, distinguish each piece, and bear testimony to the fi- 
delity and skill of the craftsman. Inlay and overlay, chasing and 
pierced work, damascene and etching, enamel, embossing, and 
repoussé, crowd every available inch of surface, yet never to the 
detriment of the grim business of defense. 
One of our illustrations is a side view of the plate armor neck 
piece and chamfron that protected the war horse of Henri II. A 
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ONE OF THE FOUR EXTANT GOTHIC SUITs, 
DATING FROM 1450. CONSIDERED THE 
MOST VALUABLE IN THE DINO COLLEC- 
TION, THIS SUIT BEARS THE MARKS 
OF THE ARMORER’S PROOPTESTS. 


A TURKISH (SARACEN) COAT OF CHAIN MAIL (XVI 
CENT.). THE SHIELD IS OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 
GERMAN WORKMANSHIP AND PROBABLY DESIGNED 
FOR A SPANISH KNIGHT. 


° 
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front view of the same specimen is presented in the illustration show- 
ing a collection of head pieces. The equine neck and head piece 
illustrated is remarkable for the accurate modeling displayed. 

The collection is particularly rich in elaborately etched and 
gilded head pieces. The helmet-roofs served for reinforcing guards 
when the marvelous temper of a swiftly-descending blade cleft the 
very iron, or the force of the crashing battle ax tore its way through 
the stoutest steel. Many of these pieces bear the emblems of royalty; 
others were the property of mighty rulers, among them the Medici 
and the Saxon electorate princes. 

The armor in the collection is particularly striking, the various 
specimens showing clearly the influence of the different periods. 
One of the accompanying illustrations is a complete suit of armor 
of Italian make to which the date 1450 may be assigned. This 
austere garment of steel shows the stamp of tests which have proved 
its protecting qualities. The suit is one of the few (about four) 
extant dating from the fifteenth century. It ranks among the 
most valuable objects of the entire collection. Mounted on the 
same stand with this suit is an Italian war ax, likewise dating from 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The pierced trefoils and the curved lines in the Gothic suit bear- 
ing the date 1490, also pictured in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations, show the influence of the Italian school. The corrugations 
add strength, a very important factor in a suit that weighs but forty 
pounds. At the time when this suit was fashioned, the armorer’s 
skill was at its highest. The specimen shows anatomic modeling 
of unusual quality. Particularly is this noticeable in the armor of 
the hands, knees and ankles. The flexibility, the graduated thick- 
ness of all the plates, and the remarkable temper are qualities that 
have aroused the admiration of those who may be considered au- 
thorities on medieval steel working. After this period, the weight 
of the armor rapidly increased; its flexibility became impaired, 
and its decoration belonged rather to the goldsmith’s and sculptor’s, 
than to the armorer’s art. The mailed fist of the figure shown 
clutches a two-handed sword, Spanish in its origin, and wrought 
some time during the second half of the fifteenth century. 

The handsome armor of alternate strips of black and of silver 
damascene, also included in our illustrations, is of later date. It 
is of German manufacture. The shoe and gauntlet are built up of 
separate plates, conferring the suppleness and flexibility which 
the swordmanship of that day required. 

Splendid with gold repoussé is the half‘ armor designed for the 
great Gonsalvo de Cordoba, presumably about the year 1590. Its 
gorget is ornamented with the collar of the Golden Fleece. The 
temper of the metal is unsurpassed. This example resembles 
closely that of Alessandro Farnese, Duke of Parma, preserved in 
the Vienna Museum. Immediately below the armor, a Milanese 
shield (rondache) likewise dating from the second half of the six- 
teenth century, is mounted. It represents a fierce struggle of 
mail-clad knights, wonderfully executed. 

A fitting companion piece of the same period, no less elaborate 
in finish and even more artistic, is the beautifully etched and gilded 
half armor signed by Pompeo della Cesa. The scalloped edges 
that peep from under the skirt and shoulder pieces belong to the 
velvet garment worn underneath. The shield (rondache) displayed 
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beneath the armor was made somewhere about the close of the 
sixteenth century by an Italian craftsman. 

The specimen of sixteenth century chain mail illustrated here- 
with and the helmet above it, are Turkish. The shield below is of 
contemporaneous German workmanship. Both show elaborate 
gilding and etching. Their juxtaposition gives the student a fine 
opportunity for comparing the German and Saracen schools. The 
shield was probably designed for a Spanish nobleman—at least 
that is what competent authorities surmise. To the left of the 
armor, a German (Saxon) two-handed sword is hung, which was 
also made about the sixteenth century. Contrasting strongly 
with the deadly earnestness of this weapon is the two-handed cere- 
monial sword displayed to the right of the armor; like the former, 
this is of German workmanship, probably the product of some Swiss 
craftsman. It is of earlier date, and was fashioned probably in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. The handle carved in the 
purest Gothic style was originally in another collection. The blade, 
hilt and sheath, however, date from the same period. 

The exhibit of helmets in the collection is most comprehensive. 
From the simple iron hat, ludicrously suggestive of an inverted 
kettle, to the shapely and truly royal burginet of Henri II of France, 
is a far cry. Between them are a dozen different varieties, each 
planned to protect its wearer from the crushing weapon of a foe. 
Some are purely classic in shape, and show much decoration; others 
like that of the Maid of Orleans, are simple to severity, and almost 
bare of ornament. The gorgeous helmet of Henry Il, its sides 
telling in rich relief of the victory of Hercules over the Centaurs, 
is part of the gilded armor he wore when, as Dauphin, he visited 
his royal father, Emperor Charles V, confined a prisoner of war in 
Madrid. Near it is the chamfron previously mentioned, that pro- 
tected his horse’s head, marked with his initial and the date 1530; 
it is one of the few of the collection that permitted the animal to 
use his eyes. The majority of the chamfrons utterly prevented the 
charger from seeing, in order to prevent his shying at the critical 
moment. There are helmets in the collection that were worn by 
the bodyguards of Pope Julius III, of Cosmo di Medici, of the Great 
Elector, and near them Saracen and Turkish casques with their 
distinctive domes and peculiar visors. These casques are elaborately 
chased and gilded, but in deference to the strict Moslem command- 
ment, there is no trace in the pattern of a graven image—only_a 
beautiful labyrinth of arabesque and geometric lines. 

Pendants and medallions that decorated the bits and bridles 
of the horses are displayed by the score. There are also parts of 
the plate armor that protected the chargers from the lances of ene- 
mies. 

An important member of the Dino collection is the shield and 
helmet of Louis XIV. Just how these and other royal caparisons 
were permitted to leave their native soil is a question that must em- 
barrass French collectors. The Louis XIV pieces are classic, and 
their decoration of gilt and bronze of an unusually high order of 
artistic merit. During Louis XIV’s reign, it was that the use of 
armor was Officially abolished; for that reason his royal shield and 
helmet fittingly close a collection of inestimable value to the student 
of history and of art, and to the layman who finds the living present 
the logical development of a no less living past. 
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PLATE ARMOR OF FLORID WORKMANSHIP 
(1490). TYPIFIES THE BEST WORK OF 
THE GOTHIC ARMORER IN THE ANATOM- 
ICAL MODELING OF STEEL. 


STRIPED ARMOR, BLACK AND SILVER, ETCHED, OF 
GERMAN WORKMANSHIP. THE SHOE ANDEGAUNT- 
LET ARE MADE OF SEPARATE PLATES TO SECURE 
FLEXIBILITY AND SUPPLENESS, 
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CARE OF SOLDIERS’ TEETH. 
(The Medical Record.) 


must be in good condition. A man with bad teeth cannot mas- 

ticate food properly, and will suffer from dyspepsia and stomach 
disorders. The military man laboring under disorders of digestion 
will not be able to fight so well nor to perform bis general duties with 
that zeal and thoroughness characteristic of the individual who is in 
sound health, qualities very desirable in the soldier. The care of the 
teeth, therefore, is now receiving the attention among the civilized 
nations of the world, which its importance deserves. In the January 
number of the Deutsche militadrarztliche Zeitschrift the subject is dis- 
cussed by Staff-Surgeon Richter, a dentist of Chemnitz. Richter 
states that for military purposes the subjects for discussion are: (1) 
The extra¢tion of teeth; (2) The filling, and (3) their replacement 
by substitutes. The hygiene of the mouth and teeth is described. 
The teeth should be well cleansed with a brush before going to bed. 
Cleansing in the morning is less important. If bleeding be caused by 
the use of the brush, accumulation of tartar is the probable cause. 
This should be removed by a dentist, if the use of a brush and tooth- 
pick do not achieve the purpose. Tooth-brush should be soft and 
straight, and the bristles not too closely set. The use of tooth powder 
and other artificial means of cleansing teeth does not find favor with 
Richter. Mouth-washes do not destroy micro-organisms, and careful 
mechanical cleansing is far more efficacious than any chemical disin- 
fectant. In order to discover the frequency of dental diseases amongst 
soldiers, Richter examined tooo men of a Saxon regiment in Leipsic. 
Only sixty-one had perfectly good teeth; among the others there was 
an average of 1.4 teeth wanting, and 4.5 decayed. Of the decayed 
teeth, 2.1 could be filled, while 2.3 required extraction. In one in- 
fantry regiment of the German army, there were yearly about 2100 
fillings, 2300 extractions, and fiftv sets of artificial teeth supplied. 


|’ is widely recognized that in order to be an efficient soldier, teeth 


JAPANESE BULLETS. 
(Special Cable to the Herald.) 


N interesting account is given by the St. Petersburg correspondent 

of the Daily Telegraph of remarkable recoveries of Russian 

a soldiers from wounds made by what they term Japanese toy 
ullets. 

These bullets, say Russian surgeons, are if not perfectly harmless, 
at least the next best thing to that, forming the mildest kind of missile 
that has ever yet been fired from a rifle. 

One of the consequences is that a number of wounds, which 
formerly were mortal, are now healed and forgotten in a few days. 

“Up till now a bullet in the head,’’ remarks a Russian physician 
who is collecting data on the surgical aspect of the present war, 
‘‘which pierced the brain, was certain to cause death. But here we 
have a case in which a missile actually went through the medulla 
oblongata, yet the man who received the wound and cracked skull, 
was smiling and complaining of a slight headache only on wet days. 
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“All the men in the hospital have tiny wounds, smaller than a 
threepenny bit, a mere red stain, nothing more.”’ 

A medical investigator, inquiring from Russian officers as to the 
character of the Japanese bullet, was told: ‘‘Compared with ours 
the Japanese bullet is tiny. but its velocity is considerably greater. 
Our magazine rifle takes a bullet of three lines, an dimparts to it an 
initial velocity of 620 meters, whereas the Japanese rifles have a 2.5 
line bullet, with an initial velocity of 25 meters. The Japanese bullet 
only penetrates the tissue, but does not tear it. 

‘When passing through the abdomen it inflicts the minimum of 
damage, its chief effect being to expand the muscles of the peritoneum 
which quicky contract, closing the orifice, thus saving the injured 
man from feritonitis and death.” 


THE REASONING HORSE “HANS” AND HIS OWNER. 


A REASONING HORSE. 
(Scientific American.) 


ARDLY a day passes but the newspapers have something to say 

H of the wonderful mental performances of ‘‘clever Hans,” “‘der 
kluge Hans,”’ as Herr Von Osten’s stallion iscalled. Indeed, 

some wordy controversies have been waged over him. Some hold 
that he actually reasons; others skeptically assert that his intelligence 
is simply the result of ingeniousiv concealed trickery on the part of 
his trainers. An investigation conducted by scientists, however, 
would seem to indicate that the horse is really what his owner claims 
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him to be, an intelligent four-footed animal, capable of making simple 
arithmetical calculations, and even of ratiocination. Dr. Heinroth, 
of the Berlin Zoological Garden, has this to say of Hans’ wonderful 
feats in a recent number of the /llustrirte Zeitung: 

‘‘For many years Herr Von Osten, who was at one time a tutor of 
mathematics, has made it his task to determine the intellectual 
possibilities of a horse. His first stallion, with whom he succeeded in 
doing remarkable things, died at the end of eight years. Hans, his 
second acquisition, has been under his care for four years. Von 


“HANS” ANSWERING AN ARITHMETICAL QUESTION BY PAWING WITH HIS HOOP. 


Osten has no desire to sell the horse or to display him for money in 
public. He is instructing him in the interest of science alone. 

‘*In my presence, Von Osten asked the horse to add such sums as 
6+2and 4+ 3. The horse indicated the correct answers by stamping 
with his right fore-hoof. It is to be remarked that during the calcu- 
lations, Von Osten feeds Hans with carrots. Von Osten declares that 
without the carrots the horse would refuse to work. Hans has never 
felt the touch of a whip. This, after all, is not very strange; for, as 
Von Osten puts it, carrots are to Hans simply what honors, titles, 
rank, and money are to men. 

“T asked ‘What are the multiples of 12?’ The answer came 
almost immediately. Sums such as 72+ 14 are correctly given. The 
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actual words (in German) ‘ What is the difference between 43 and 6? 
were read, and the answer immediately pawed. No numerals 
appeared on the blackboard. Surely, this is more than the trickery 
of training. It should here be mentioned that questions can be put 
by any by-stander. Hans is able to convert common fractions into 
decimal fractions. He can also tell time by the clock. If he is 
asked, ‘It is now 40 minutes after 12; how many minutes will elapse 
before 1 o’clock?’ he immediately answers with twenty strokes of his 
hoof. These are simply a few among a great number of questions 
that were put. 

““Hans knows the coin of the realm, and the value of playing 
cards. King, queen, ace, and the like are differentiated by the hoof. 
He picked out a badly worn German 50 pfennig piece from several 
coins. From a number of pieces of colored cloth laid upon the ground 
he will select any color he is ordered to choose. ‘Is it green?’ you 
ask. Five strokes of the hoof is the reply; and the fifth cloth proves 
to be green. The colors may be changed in any manner; still the 
horse will pick out the correct one.” 

Dr. Heinroth concludes his article by stating that he is quite con- 
vinced of the impossibility of any deception. He has questioned the 
horse in his stall in the absence of its owner, and he has received 
answers as clear cut and as precise as those given in the presence 
of Von Osten. 
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“Introductory Remarks on New Tactics—Machine Guns.” 
Captain John H. Parker, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 


a 


omment ano Cri 


In an article by Col. James Regan, oth Infantry, in the last number 
of the JourNaL, entitled “Introductory Remarks upon the New 
Tactics,” the following paragraph occurs: 

‘‘The machine, a semi-infantry gun, kept up a terrible clatter on 
San Juan Hill, and sustained its reputation of firing about 400 shots 
per minute, per gun. Had every shot told, the whole Spanish Army 
would have been annihilated; but it has been clearly established that 
its efficiency is restricted on account of the difficulty of correcting 
its aim. It will play an important part, however, in defensive 
positions. Boguslowski, in remarking upon guns of this kind, styles 
them hybrids, and considers them very inferior engines of war.”’ 

Without any desire to criticise these remarks, but as a matter of 
historical justice, and with a view to preventing, as far as possible, 
an erroneous idea of the incidents here referred to from being propa- 
gated throughout the service, it is desired to call attention to the 
following quotations from official and semi-official reports on the 
matter, by which the errors contained in the above quoted paragraph 
will be plainly apparent, regardless of what anybody thinks of my 
personal opinion in regard to machine guns. I conceive it to be my 
duty, as one of the best-known advocates of a more extensive use of 
machine guns in our service, and as the commander of these guns at 
the time in question, to call attention to the official reports on this 
subject, as contrasted with the above views, in order that no back- 
ward step may result in the tendency, at present well marked in our 
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service, to give satisfactory recognition to this phase in the develop- 
ment of our new ideas on the subject of tactics. 

Quote: 

“‘From here could be seen the effect of our Gatling gun, which had 
the range accurately and was sweeping along the trenches of the 
enemy with the utmost precision. It greatly demoralized the enemy, 
some of whom could be seen running from their places. This was 
noticed by some of the soldiers on my left, and who waved their hats 
for the others to follow. On glancing below it was noticed that the 
forward movement of our troops had ceased, and that they were 
apparently forming by battalions and regiments. It seemed that 
the hill and fort could be taken by an immediate advance, while the 
enemy was still demoralized by the fire of the Gatling gun and might 
be lost to us by a moment’s delay.”’ —-Official report of Capt. L. W. V. 
Kennon, 6th Infantry, page 288, Report of the Major-General com- 
manding, 1898. 

The place indicated by Captain Kennon at his point of observa- 
tion at this time, was at the very foot of San Juan Hill, which must 
have been within 200 yards of the Spanish trenches, as will be noted 
by any one who reads the report in full, and who has been over the 
ground in person. 

Quote: 

‘““‘We were now unexpectedly reinforced. Lieutenant Parker, 
made aware by the heavy fire from the hill that a conflict was going 
on in his front, opened fire with his Gatlings most effectively on the 
intrenchments. * * * They (we) charged up the incline until, 
coming to a steep rise near the top, they were brought to a stand by 
the hail of bullets from the Gatlings against the summit.’’ Page 
365, official report of Col. H. C. Egbert, comdg. 6th Infantry. 

In this connection it may be stated that the fire of the machine 
guns was purposely continued to the last moment, just as stated by 
Colonel Egbert. Colonel Baldwin, roth Cavalry, spoke to me about 
it as the infantry wert climbing the lower slopes, recommending me to 
stop the fire, and I replied: ‘‘There is no danger; the range is too 
high’’—meaning that, owing to the slope referred to by Colonel 
Egbert, it was still safe to fire over the heads of the advancing line, 
which was done until it had arrived within less than fifty yards of the 
trenches. Does this show any “difficulty of correcting its aim’’? 


Quote: 

“The battery of Gatling guns * * * was opening fire on the 
enemy’s trenches from a position on our right and rear. This fire had 
a magical effect, and the Spaniards were seen getting out of their 
works with a rush and disappearing rapidly over the ridge toward 
Santiago. If it had not been for the timely aid given by Lieutenant 
Parker’s guns, our loss would have been terrible during the remainder 
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of the attack.’’—Official report of Capt. J. B. Goe, 13th Infantry, 
page 422. 

Quote: 

‘Very great assistance was rendered us by Lieutenant Parker’s 
Gatling battery at critical moments.”” * * *—Official Report of 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, page 684. 

Quote: 


“*In fact, between twelve and two o’clock, the battle had assumed 
an unpromising aspect, and at times the Americans were threatened 
with a repulse. * * * It was at this crisis of the fight that an 
episode occurred, generally overlooked in accounts of the battle, but 
nevertheless, of a memorable character. This was the coming into 
action of a battery of Gatling guns. * * * It is not certain, 
indeed, but that this fact was the turning point of the whole engage- 
ment!” * * *# 

The author then goes on to describe the actual operations of this 
battery, and sums up the incident as follows: 

“It was like a sickle cutting the grass. Nothing could withstand 
the remorseless chawing of the bullets as they swept the crest. In 
fact, it was this blast of death that ended the business so far as the 
Spaniards were concerned. * * * It can, perhaps, never be 
known precisely how much of the havoc was caused by the preceding 
infantry fire, and how much was the result of Parker’s blast of Gatling 
balls. But it is certain that the latter ended the conflict and made 
the remaining charge and capture of the hill a duty which a few com- 
panies of militia could have performed as well as an army with 
banners.’’—Ridpath’s History of the World, Vol. IX, page 108. 

I have refrained from quoting my own report or any reports which 
seem to be merely complimentary to myself, for that is entirely 
immaterial to the discussion. What I did personally, could have 
been better done, perhaps, by many others; and might, perhaps, have 
been better done by me. That is not the question here. The real 
and important question is: Was I right then, and am I right now, in 
advocating the adoption of some form of machine-gun service as an 
integral and organized part of our army independent if possible, as a 
component part of Infantry and Cavalry battalions and squadrons if we 
cannot get it any other way? 

The amount of ammunition consumed by the Gatling guns during 
the whole of the seventeen days fighting was less than fifty thousand 
rounds. A company of one hundred men consumes more than that 
in target-practice in a single season. The implied reproach of an 
excessive expenditure of ammunition, therefore, is erroneous. 

Of course, if every shot had told the whole Spanish Army would 
have been annihilated; but if these shots had not told, and told 
very effectively, there are many who doubt whether the hill would 
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have been taken that day, or taken at all by the men then engaged in 
its assault. 

Boguslawski’s views, expressed before the Spanish-American War, 
do not express the present opinion of the German Army. Before the 
close of 1898, orders had been given in that army for a complete and 
permanent organization of machine guns, which orders were effectu- 
ated before the close of 1899. Boguslawski’s views expressed the 
then opinion of German military sentiment, founded upon the Franco- 
Prussian War; which views were promptly revised and corrected as 
soon as the demonstration at Santiago was made. 

Based on the same demonstration, and upon the experience that 
succeeding campaigns have supplied, every important nation in the 
world has adopted a permanent machine-gun organization, except 
only the United States. Most of them have adopted organizations 
either based on that of Santiago, or upon the views derived from that 
experience. 

In our own service, experiments have led to a final and very prac- 
tical test between the equipment which I have devised and that 
which was found to be the best in any foreign service. This test 
consists in placing them side by side in the same regiment, the 6th 
Infantry, to be there subjected to service conditions, and reported 
on by the men who are to use the guns. I have been assured that the 
outfit which meets the tests most fully, will be adopted; and it is my 
belief that unless remarks similar to the above, which, in the light of 
the official reports quoted, would appear to be incorrect both in state- 
ment and inference, should too greatly influence military sentiment, 
we may see some rational system of machine-gun organization 
adopted for our own service in the near future. 

I have not a dollar at stake; I have cheerfully given any right that 
I might ever have had in case my design be adopted, to the United 
States Government. In so far as my reputation is concerned, it is 
safe in regard to machine gans, and is a matter of history. In these 
things I have no complaint against the above paragraph; but the 
danger is that similar views entertained by others equally in error, 
may prevent the adoption of any system. 


INFANTRY CANTONMENT, PRESIDIO, 
San Francisco, September 5, 1904. 
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“Requirements of a Maneuver Site and the Measures Necessary to 
Secure the Same.”’* 


By Colonel H. O. S. Heistand, Assistant Adjutant-General]. 


Foreign governments for many years past have assembled 
large bodies of their respective armies annually for grand evolu- 
tions and advanced instruction in battle tactics, which, owing to 
the season selected, are known as the Autumn Maneuvers. The 
value and importance of these exercises have for a long time been 
recognized and appreciated by American officers; but our army 
has been too small, too scattered, and on too important duty to permit 
concentration for such purpose, however desirable, in this country. 

With the increase in the Regular Army, the quartering of the 
troops in large garrisons near the centers of population, and the 
passage of the Dick Militia Bill, providing for the participation of 
the State troops in joint maneuvers with the Regular Army, maneu- 
vers have become possible, and for the past two years the United 
States has added this higher instruction to the already compre- 
hensive system of the technical education of its officers and soldiers. 

The purpose and value of such drill must be too well known 
even to the layman to require a discussion of them in this paper, 
even if its scope comprehended it. 

Having the force available, the authority of the department to 
hold the maneuvers, and the funds to cover the expense, the first 
and most important step is to find and secure the use of a suitable 
maneuver site. In securing a site the co-operation of railway 
authorities, Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce may be 
relied upon, but are less potent than are prominent and influential 
citizens. 

A site to be suitable must be in a healthful neighborhood and suf- 
ficient in extent to permit the easy movement, deployment, and 
battle action of the number and kind of troops to be assembled, 
without trespassing on ground outside the area. It should be cen- 
trally located, and of diversified terrain, with a portion, say 25 
per cent., timbered. All parts of it need not, and could hardly 
be expected to, be practicable for all arms of the service. It should 
be so bounded by streams, mountains, well-defined highways, or 
other features that there could be no doubt in the mind of any 
person provided with a good map of its exact limits. It should 
be well watered. The roads should be at least fair throughout the 
area. The more sparse the population, and the less the maneuver 
is divided by fences the better. There must be ample grounds for 
the permanent camps which satisfy as nearly as possible all the 


_ *Colonel Heistand was President of the board of Officers detailed by Major-General Cor- 
commanding Atlantic Division, to secure a site for the recent great Joint Maneuvers of 
= Regular Army and Militia near "Manassas, Va. 
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MAP OF THE TERRITORY COVERED BY THE AUTUMN 
MANEUVERS, 1904, NEAR MANASSAS, VIRGINIA. 
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sanitary requirements. The area must be accessible to railways, 
but ordinarily special terminal facilities for detraining, entraining, 
and for the storage of rail equipment will have to be constructed 
for temporary use. The probable state of weather at proposed 
maneuver period should be considered. If the maneuver site is in 
a ‘Prohibition’ State or county, so much the better, for if the 
liquor traffic cannot be controlled by the military, it is much better 
to have none. The last, and by no means the least difficult con- 
sideration, is to secure the consent of the landowners or tenants, 
and of course the density of population of the country, and the 
character and value of the crops are important factors. All crops, 
excepting some garden-truck and Indian corn, are usually harvested 
in the United States before September, and fortunately corn is a 
crop which, with care on the part of the troops, may be spared from 
great damage, and gardens need not be molested. The United 
States owns large tracts of country in the West which satisfy all 
conditions favorable to extensive maneuvers, and, owing to lack 
of timber growth to a great extent, they would not be expensive 
to maintain; but at present they are practically inaccessible. 
However, the time is coming when some of them will be in the heart 
of populous districts, and with the increase of our armed forces, 
which is certain to follow the nation’s growth, they will be neces- 
sary and useful. This should cause the Government serious con- 
sideration before throwing them open to settlement, as has been 
done in the past with such splendid tracts as the miltary reserva- 
tions at Fort Phil Kearney, Fort McKinney, Fort Custer, Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, and a score of others which have been disposed 
of to satisfy local demands without, in all instances, a long sight 
into the future requirements of the country. It costs the Govern- 
ment nothing to hold land once possessed, but great difficulty and 
enormous expense is liable to attend securing from private parties 
what is needed at a later date. 

In January of 1904 the Commanding General, Atlantic Division, 
began measures to secure a site to hold maneuvers in his division 
for about 18,000 militia and such regular troops as he could as- 
semble. Wide latitude as to time and place was given. The plan 
contemplated the greatest assembly of troops in times of peace 
ever known in the history of the United States. A board of officers 
was charged with securing a maneuver site, and steps to that end 
were at once taken, and correspondence opened with representa- 
tives of places having maneuver sites. Either the entire board or 
one or two of its members visited twelve sites divided among six 
States; only five were suitable, and but two of them a majority of 
the landowners would agree to lease. Finally, after much labor 
and many disappointments, a site in Prince William County, Virginia 
—on a branch of the Southern Railway—was selected as most nearly 
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meeting all of the requirements, and the task of securing consent 
of the landowners was begun. To reach this stage of the efforts 
had consumed over three months time. 

The area determined upon was about ten miles long and eight 
miles wide, lying between Bull Run and Broad Run, and represented 
the holdings of about four hundred and fifty landowners or tenants, 
all of whom had to be dealt with individually. Arrangements were 
made for members of the Board of Officers to meet committees of 
the prominent men of the area and explain to them what was re- 
quired, the price the Government was willing to pay, the nature of 
the contemplated movements, the character and discipline of the 
troops, and to inform them as to the probable damage to property 
and of the intention of the Government to pay the same, and the 
method to be adopted. A report of the meetings was given to the 
local press, and later, after the members of the t oard and the citizen 
committees had had time to discuss the subject with the people at 
large to considerable extent, a mass meeting of the landowners and 
tenants was called, through publication in the local press and by 
postal cards to individuals, addressed and mailed by county officials, 
to meet with the board for general discussion and decision. The 
meeting was well attended, and the situation was explained on the 
same lines. 

Many hypothetical cases were presented by the farmers during 
the consultations, and while they could not be definitely answered, 
great stress was laid upon the spirit of fairness with which the Gov- 
ernment sought to deal with landowners, and the effort to meet 
them at least half-way on differences, received ready response. The 
absolute support given by General Corbin to his representatives 
enabled them to keep entire faith with the farmers, and to leave 
the maneuver field at the close of the period on the best of terms. 

The farmers had experienced considerable loss through the bad 
conduct of a division of volunteer troops camped in their neighbor- 
hood in 1898. A strong prejudice existed against soldiers, and fear 
of depredations was very pronounced. They were informed that 
there was no cause to fear the soldiers of the Regular Army, who 
were picked men of excellent character, and that an American gar- 
rison offered what was believed to be the greatest measure of se- 
curity to person and property to be found anywhere in the United 
States, and they were assured that the Regular soldier deported 
himself always the same, at home and abroad. As to the militia, 
it was pointed out that the organizations were made up of repre- 
sentative young men of their respective communities, with repu- 
tations to maintain at home which it was not supposed they would 
destroy when abroad. A vote was taken with but three negatives, 
and these were afterward changed to the affirmative. It was with 
extreme gratification that, while the Regular Army exclusively 
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occupied the maneuver area for a week, not so much as a last year’s 
bird’s-nest was disturbed. It is regretted, however, that the militia 
was not quite so careful of their reputations. A few instances of 
minor depredations committed by militiamen due to lack of dis- 
cipline, have been reported. 

The farmers had heard of failure on the part of the Goverment 
to promptly settle all damage claims at West Point, Ky., and Fort 
Riley, Kan., where manuevers had been held the previous year, 
and were not satisfied with the adjustment being left to a board 
of survey composed exclusively of army officers. General Corbin, 
to meet this objection, reco. mended to the War Department the 
appointment of a Damage Board, to be composed of one army 
officer to be appointed by himself, a militia officer to be appointed 
by the Governor of Virginia, and a civilian to be selected by the 
farmers of the maneuver area. The recommendation was ap- 
proved, and the board so constituted, the civilian member re- 
ceiving an appointment from the Secreatry of War. The difficulty 
attending the settlement of a few claims at West Point and Fort 
Riley grew out of the fact that the claims were presented by persons 
who had not leased their land and had to depend upon congressional 
action for remuneration which could have been promptly paid 
if they had signed leases. It is a noteworthy fact that every acre 
of the Prince William County maneuver was leased, and prompt 
payment of claims will result. 

To provide for accurate and speedy adjustment of damages, a 
considerable number of officers were detailed as ‘‘observers of 
damages."’ These officers followed the troops closely, and noted 
all damages to crops, fences, etc., and at once sought out the owner 
and reached an understanding as soon as possible. The observers 
reported their work from day to day to the “chief observer” (a 
field officer) at their respective camps. This prompt action un- 
doubtedly resulted in a great reduction in the item of damages. 

The form of lease used in Prince William County is as follows: 


AGREEMENT, made this day 
, Post Office, Virginia, of the first 
part, and the United States of America, by ............e0e0000- 
, U. S. Army, of the second part, WITNESSETH: 


cents additional per acre if used for permanent camp.) 


dollars and of the covenants hereinafter contained, the party of 
the first part hereby grants permission for the use by the party of 
the second part, for the purposes of camping, military maneuvers, 
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and instruction under competent orders, for the term of .......... 
days, from .................. 1904, of the following- 


described premises, viz:* 


2. It is hereby <1 pong and agreed that within five days after 
the expiration of said term, the party of the second part shall re- 
pair all damages to fences, buildings, and other improvements on 
said premises that may result from such use or be done by officers 
and soldiers of the army and militia during said term, or pay the 
amount of such damages to be determined as hereinafter provided, 
and shall also pay all damages done as specified to crops and all other 
property on said premises; and also, damages to said premises re- 
sulting from the construction of earthworks and roads, and such 
other damages as may be incident to transportation for said maneu- 
vers. It is further agrreed that all claims for damages under this 
agreement shall be submitted to a board of three persons, appointed 
as hereinafter specified, whose findings, when approved by the 
Commanding General, Atlantic Division, shall be accepted as final; 
and that all claims for damages not presented to the said board 
within ten days from the expiration of said term shall be considered 
as forever barred. Said board shall consist of three persons selected 
as follows: (a) An officer in the army to be designated by the Com- 
manding General, Atlantic Division,; (6) An officer in the militia 
to be designated by the Governor of Viriginia, and (c) A civilian 
to be selected by the Secretary of War. 

3. It is further stipulated that the buildings, enclosed yards, 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, and cemeteries connected with the 
said property shall not be used by the party of the second part. 

4. Neither this contract nor any interest therein shall be trans- 
ferred to any other party or parties; and in case of such transfer 
the United States may refuse to carry out this contract either with 
the transferrer or transferee, but all rights of action for any breach 
of this contract by the party of the first part are reserved to the 
United States. 

5. No member of or delegate to Congress, nor any person be- 
longing to or employed in the military service of the United States, 
is or shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to 
any benefit which may arise therefrom. 

6. This contract shall be subject to the approval of the Com- 
manding General, Atlantic Division. 

In WitHess WHEREOF, the undersigned have hereunto placed 
their hands the date first hereinbefore written: 

In presence of—— 


The county recorder was employed and made lists of the prop- 
erty owners, with the post-office addresses, and the acreage of each 
holder, as shown by the public records, within the chosen area. 
It is not seen how by any other method the Government could pro- 


*Here give brief description, with number of acres, e. g. “All the farm belonging to the 
party of the firet part, acres, situated in 
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tect itself against fraud. Upon a day fixed and made known to 
every landowner and tenant interested officers of the army re- 
paired to the selected points, and in buildings secured for the pur- 
pose met the landowners and tenants to execute the leases. The 
Quartermaster’s Department required the leases in quadruplicate 
and all the signatures witnessed. Conflicts arose between landowner 
and tenant in many instances, but the department decided that 
the proper person to deal with is the tenant. In some cases the ex- 
pedient was adopted of having one sign the lease and the other wit- 
ness it, and by persuasion to settle their difficulty between them- 
selves. The price paid was 20 cents per acre for the privilege of 
maneuvering over the ground, and 15 cents additional for the ground 
used for permanent camp sites; stock, buildings and fences dam- 
aged to be paid after adjustment, in addition to the rental. The 
time frequently necessary for tenant to communicate with land- 
owner makes early steps to secure a maneuver site very essential, to 
the end that leases may be secured and everything in readiness for 
the engineers’ survey, mapping, and for the supply departments 
to prepare the camps, railway terminals and assemble stores suffi- 
ciently early to avoid confusion, hardship and the extra cost always 
occasioned by lack of time. 

The first steps to secure the site in Prince William County were 
taken March 21, 1904. It was July 28, 1904, before the leases could 
be secured, and without the hearty co-operation of the county offi- 
cials much more time would have been required. It was over six 
months from first efforts to secure a maneuver site until leases were 
signed. 

The prompt payment of rentals and the immediate and satis- 
factory settlement of damages which is being made to the farmers 
in Prince William County will open the way, it is hoped, to render 
less difficult the securing of maneuver sites in future. If the propo- 
sition for the Government to purchase maneuver sites in the natu- 
rally timbered portions of the United States is carried out, the care 
of the same to prevent a growth of brushwood and scrub timber 
would probably involve a greater expense than the rental of areas 
from year to year. Government sites might, however, be leased to 
farmers who would keep down the brush. Such a course would 
render the Government liable to damages to crops and fences to the 
same degree as on leased land, unless some measure of restriction 
as to the kind of crops was imposed. The item of expense involved 
in the water supply, when once installed on Government land, 
would be largely saved, and the labor of survey and mapping could 
also be performed once for all, but would deprive the engineer 
soldiers of the annual opportunity for that very excellent and useful 
instruction and experience. An objection to permanent maneuver 
sites has been urged in the fact that officers would become so fa- 
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miliar with the terrain that interest in the maneuvers would lag. 
It would seem that, as the problems could be greatly varied and a 
period of one or two years intervene between extensive maneuvers, 
the objection might not be material, as the same officers would 
probably not be involved. 


Impressions of the September Maneuvers Near Manassas, Virginia. 
By a Spectator. 


Being in Virginia, some miles from the scene of operations, 
on Monday, September 5th, a visit was made to the camp of the 
“Brown” Army, at Thoroughfare, on the afternoon of that day, 
to obtain information upon which to base plans for witnessing the 
operations. 

It was found that the rules upon which this war game was to 
be played provided that the “‘Blue’’ Army, operating from the 
camp near Manassas, should make an attack upon the ‘‘ Brown”’ 
Army, located at Thoroughfare, upon the two days of Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 6th and 7th. On the following two 
days the offensive was to be taken by the Browns. No movements 
were permitted prior to midnight on Monday, the 5th, and all opera- 
tions were required to stop at 3 p. M. each day, to be resumed the 
following midnight. It would therefore be the natural action of the 
Brown Army to move out in the early hours of Tuesday morning 
and take up a previously selected defensive position, and the Blue 
Army would presumably be occupied during the first day in moving 
forward from Manassas toward Throughfare, and locating and feeling 
the Brown position as a preliminary to an attack. 

Having but limited time, the writer of these notes, with a com- 
panion, drove over to the scene of operations on Tuesday afternoon 
and arrived by the Warrenton Pike at the right wing of the Brown 
line, a short distance beyond the village of Bucklands, at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Here a battalion of the 12th New York Infantry 
was located, occupying a well-selected defensive line, and after 
hearing the account of the day’s proceedings from acquaintances 
among the officers of this organization, and as well from civilian 
spectators, we decided to stop for the night at a nearby farmhouse 
between the lines and make an early start on the following day, so 
as to see all that occurred. 

Starting shortly after midnight on horseback, a ride was taken 
down the front of the Brown line, which was practically coincident 
with the Carolina Road, as far as the railroad at Haymarket. The 
regiment first encountered had numerous well-posted outposts, by 
some of whom the writer was challenged, but others, under orders, 
allowed him to pass without disclosing their own position. The 
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writer would have been ignorant of their existence except from the 
tact that he had been told by officers that such sentinels were posted 
and that his horse showed obvious nervousness in passing certain 
points on the road, the animal’s powers of observation being superior 
to those of the rider. 

A similar condition of preparedness did not exist along the entire 
line, and the bivouac of one regiment in particular was decidedly 
in evidence with light and noise; while there seemed to be no sentinels 
or other guards. There appeared, however, to be a battalion of 
this regiment bivouaced in a more advanced position and the out- 
posts of this latter were probably relied upon. It did not, however, 
impress the writer as adequate. 

Toward 3 A. M. the line of the Browns, under orders from Head- 
quarters, began to fall back to a position a mile or more to the rear, 
and this same regiment took up the march in columns of fours, 
apparently without advance guard, rear guard or flankers. The 
identification of their progress, to friend or foe, was facilitated by 
lanterns carried at the rear of the column. So far as the writer 
knows, no mishap befell this regiment, but with such tactics habitu- 
ally pursued, it would seem only a question of time when such a 
regiment would be cut to pieces or captured by an enterprising 
enemy. 

During the hours before daylight nothing was seen of the Blue 
forces, and in this the writer was disappointed, for he had assumed 
that the commander of the Blue forces, having effected contact 
with his enemy, during Tuesday and located his line, would select 
the point of attack and mass his troops at that point before daylight 
on Wednesday, in order to have in his favor the element of surprise 
which is so important a factor in favor of the party taking the 
aggressive. Precisely this course was subsequently adopted by the 
commander of the Brown forces, with marked success, in the opera- 
tions of Thursday and Friday. 

After feeding his horse and obtaining a breakfast of superlatively 
indigestible quality, the writer again traveled down the Carolina 
Road shortly after daybreak, but it no longer marked the front of 
the Brown line, this having been drawn back, as above mentioned. 
On reaching a high hill near the Haymarket station, a colonel of 
regulars, with his staff and orderlies, was encountered, and we 
paused to enjoy an animated conversation between this colonel 
and an officer, presumably his adjutant. In very explicit and 
emphatic language the colonel informed this officer, and incidentally 
the enlisted men present and the casual wayfarers, that he—this 
officer—-didn’t understand the instructions given, that the orders 
which he had issued and the dispositions which he had made were 
all wrong; and otherwise took him to task and berated him. It 
was a surprise to find that the ‘calling down”’ of a subordinate 
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officer, in the presence of enlisted men, was practised in the Regular 
Army, but one advantage of the maneuvers is the all-around instruc- 
tion afforded. 

A few minutes later this same colonel, in a very clever ruse, 
exhibited ability and resourcefulness as a leader. A courier had 
just ridden in, reporting that a regiment of Blue infantry was advanc- 
ing and driving in the cavalry outposts, and that the advance had 
reached a point just beyond the hill on which the colonel was standing. 
Upon this the colonel dismounted, and directing a portion of his 
escort to also dismount, climbed the bank, which is characteristic of 
the sides of so many Virginia roads, and took positions with his men 
in the bushes fringing it, thereby securing complete concealment. 
There were perhaps eight or ten, all told, in his party, and he directed 
them all to fire their six-shooters as rapidly as possible, the effect 
being to simulate the fire of a body of about fifty men. The ruse 
proved entirely effective. An advancing regiment of Blue infantry 
supposed themselves confronted by a considerable body of troops, 
and were delayed in their advance quite a space of time. 

Desiring to witness the proceedings of the opposing force, we 
passed over the crest of the hill and found the two companies of 
Blue infantry just forming in line along the railroad at Haymarket 
station. Although only about two hundred yards from the point 
at which the colonel and his escort were firing, this infantry was 
wheeled into line upon the railroad tracks, thereby affording a most 
excellent target to their foe. They were then made to take intervals 
—still standing on the railroad track, without cover of any kind. 
Having effected this disposition, they were caused to kneel, and 
several volleys were fired by command, although the enemy were 
absolutely out of sight, and to the bystander it appeared that an 
ancient negro on a mule, crossing the hill some two hundred yards 
distant, was with silent unanimity accepted as the target by the 
firing line. After one or two volleys, the line moved down under 
cover of a rail fence, where some more firing of like character was 
done. Meantime, other portions of the command advanced on the 
Carolina Road, including a number of staff officers, all of whom 
were within point-blank range of the enemy located upon the hill, 
but there being no ball cartridge nor umpires in that part of the 
field, their advance and tranquility of mind appeared to be nowise 
disturbed by the situation. 

After passing this column, we came upon the main highway 
between Gainesville and Thoroughfare which is bisected at right 
angles by the Carolina Road, and around these four corners are 
clustered a group of country stores and dwellings. From this point 
we observed the regiment of Blue infantry working its way against 
the colonel’s body-guard on the hill to the south, its two flanks 
being entirely in the air. One of the officers explained to us that 
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they were to make connection at this point with the left of a desig- 
nated brigade, but were ignorant of the then whereabouts of this 
brigade. To the right and rear of this infantry regiment, at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, could be seen the line of Brown 
cavalry in extended order, they likewise appearing to have both 
flanks in the air, and later in the day we were told that they were 
ultimately captured. Groups of individuals in Blue and Brown 
uniforms, respectively, drifted by these four corners from time to 
time, and it was difficult to determine which, if any, were prisoners 
and which were stragglers. It would perhaps not be amiss, in 
subsequent maneuvers, to have some more definite way of identifying 
prisoners. We also found it difficult to distinguish individual soldiers 
from different States, the insignia, consisting of the coat of arms 
on the collar, proving very confusing, and we regretted the retire- 
ment of the State initials which formerly made identification easy. 
An infantryman in Blue passed here, carrying two packs, and was 
accosted by an officer in Blue, who was giving his horse a feed. 
Asked why he carried two packs, he said he was told to do so by 
his company commander, upon which the officer began to com- 
miserate him and criticise the captain, and soon had the man in a 
frame of mind ripe for revolt against his captain. 

At this point the writer’s companion met a friend who was a 
West Point graduate, but who was witnessing the maneuvers like 
ourselves as a spectator, and we three rode together until the con- 
clusion of the fighting. 

We were still in doubt as to the point of the line at which the 
Blue Army would make its attack, and so had placed ourselves 
about midway in the territory of operations, but chancing to see 
the Chief Umpire, Colonel Wagner, passing, we followed in his wake 
and before long found ourselves at the left of the Brown line. This 
was posted along the edge of a strip of woods and fronting upon 
open ground approximately a mile in length and one-half a mile in 
width, and we had barely arrived at this point when firing began 
by the Blue infantry on the opposite side of this clearing. This 
firing soon developed into an attack in force, and the Brown line 
was pushed forward and re-enforced upon the crest of a ridge a 
short distance beyond the edge of the clearing. In the rear of this 
line there were soon congregated a large number of spectators, 
including members of the general staff, military attaches of various 
governments, reporters and causal observers like ourselves. The 
Blue lines advanced with an abandon and reckless exposure that 
spoke volumes for the effects of blank cartridge firing, and after 
advancing over an open field without cover for nearly half a mile, 
were halted by the Umpires when within perhaps seventy-five 
vards of the Brown line, though the men lying down on the crest of 
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the ridge had meanwhile been steadily firing at their advanc'ng 
opponents. 

Upon the halting of operations by the Umpires, a consultation 
was had by them subsequent to which portions of the Blue line 
were drawn back and hostilities were resumed. Artillery was 
brought into play by the Blues early in the action, but the Brown 
army did not for a long time respond with artillery. The artillery 
used the black powder, which afforded an interesting contrast 
between the smoke pall under former conditions and the invisibility 
of the fire with modern smokeless powder here used by the infantry. 

The second stage of the attack, although the Blue troops of 
infantry did not attempt to advance as before, was taken seriously 
by the Browns, reinforcements being steadily brought forward until 
to us it seemed that the defenders actually outnumbered the attacking 
force. The result of the fight at this point seemed to be a stand-off, 
as neither line could successfully advance over the intervening open 
ground unless with overwhelming preponderance of numbers. It 
also appeared to us that the attack of the Blue Army was decisively 
checked at this point, and as it was the aggressor, that it must 
necessarily attempt a flanking movement or attack upon some 
other portion of the line. Realizing that the Brown left extended 
approximately to the limits of the territory over which it was per- 
mitted to operate, we reached the conclusion that the Blue forces 
would attempt a flanking movement toward the Brown right or an 
attack upon another point still further to the right. We therefore 
moved to the rear and toward the right of the Brown lines. On 
emerging from the woods in front of which the fighting had been 
in progress, we found that our surmise was correct, and saw the 
Blue Army massing a large body of troops in successive lines for 
an attack immediately on the right of the portion of the Brown 
line which had been already engaged. The advance of these lines 
to the attack was spectacular, the troops crossing a road on the 
crest of the ridge and advancing over open fields which sloped away 
into the direction of the village of Thoroughfare, about a mile 
distant. The elevation upon which we stood was directly in the 
course of these troops whose lines passed us in advance. On the 
transverse road, half a mile ahead, could be clearly seen the Brown 
infantry and artillery hurrying to take up positions or re-enforce 
their line between the Blue troops and the village of Thoroughfare. 
As the Blue lines advanced, they opened fire upon the Browns, 
which was responded to, and then from a point near the village of 
Thoroughfare the Brown artillery opened upon their approaching 
enemy. 

As a spectacle it was unexceptionable, but from a military 
standpoint it did not commend itself to us, although highly eulogized 
It seemed to fit the description ‘C'est 
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magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre.”” The point at which this 
attack was launched seemed to be successful, necessitated an advance 
by the Blue troops over nearly a mile of open fields with little or 
no cover except such as was afforded by the growing corn in some 
portions, and this was but to a slight extent availed of. The Brown 
Army having interior lines was able to meet the advance by trans- 
ferring portions of the troops that had previously been. engaged, 
as well as by bringing its reserves to this point. The advance of 
the Blue lines was received with a fire of infantry, artillery and 
magazine guns, and to us the effort appeared to be completely 
frustrated. The Blue artillery did not participate in this attack. 

The operations were discontinued at 12.30 Pp. M., instead of 3 
Pp. M., by direction of General Corbin, given at a time when we chanced 
to be passing his automobile, and therefore we, shortly before 12.30, 
rode through the Blue lines so as to examine the position of both 
forces at the conclusion of the engagement. We found large re-, 
enforcements of the Brown Army, both infantry, cavalry and artillery 
immediately in the rear of the firing line, and the impression we 
received was that the attempts to crush or break the Brown line 
had decisively failed. 

It is easy to criticise in the light of subsequent knowledge, but 
it appeared to us at the time that the form in which the second 
attack was made, was ill-advised. A flank attack at this point 
would naturally be expected by the Brown commander and dis- 
positions made to repel it; the ground over which the attack was 
made was unfavorable to the Blue and favorable for defensive 
purposes. On the other hand, if a demonstration had been made 
at this point as a feint, and an independent attack made at a point 
further to the right on the Brown line, the feinting would have held 
the Brown reserves at this point of the line, affording the Blues an 
excellent chance of breaking through at a more remote and less 
strongly held position. In point of fact, we rode down the front 
of the Brown line immediately after the operations ceased, and 
noted that while the extreme right was strongly held, there was an 
actual gap of half a mile or more in extent at a point approximately 
a mile or a mile and a half from the place at which the second attack 
was made by the Blue Army. By reconnaissance this weakness 
of the Brown line might readily have been detected, and an attack 
made here under circumstances above suggested would have broken 
the Brown line and probably resulted in decisive victory for the 
Blues. It is perhaps presumptuous to criticise in this manner the 
dispositions made by officers of high rank, and it is easy to criticise 
after the event with full knowledge of the facts that the participants 
did not have, but as such is the rdle assumed by newspaper corres- 
pondents, and these notes are written from much the same stand- 
point, they will probably be taken with equal seriousness. 
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After again procuring feed for horse and man, and the former 
assuredly fared better, we proceeded on a visit to the camp of the 
Blue Army at Manassas, and during our journey thither we witnessed 
a most deplorable feature of the day’s work. Our route lay along 
the Warrenton Turnpike to the “Stone House,’’ and thence by 
another road to the right. This was also the route pursued by the 
returning troops of the Blue Army, and for miles we passed through 
the disintegrated elements of the Blue commands. With one 
honorable exception, we saw no organization nor vestige of an 
organization, but thousands of infantry soldiers trudging back as 
individuals. It is possible that other infantry regiments retained 
some organization and marched back to camp as such, but if so 
we did not see them, while on the contrary the return of the troops 
to their camps at Manassas resembled a great popular movement 
of individuals, each for himself, and bore much more analogy to 
the throngs of people on Broadway at 6 o’clock, returning home 
from work, than to any military movement known to the writer. 
The soldiers of different commands were mingled together, some 
walking, some sitting down, some bathing their feet at streams, 
some eating, and many firing off the blank cartridges left in their 
belts; while on nearing the camps the soldiers were to be seen 
coming over the fields, through the woods and by roads in all direc- 
tions. 

It was noticeable that few officers were in this military rabble, 
and the inference was forcible that they had found other means of 
getting back. The question could not but obtrude itself: If these 
troops are so thoroughly disorganized by the operations of two 
days in mimic warfare resulting in supposed success, what would 
be the state of dispersion and rout if subjected to the test of genuine 
fighting, terminated by a temporary reverse? 

The writer did not follow the maneuvers on Thursday and Friday, 
but is informed by participants that precisely similar conditions 
existed among the Brown forces after their successful operations 
on Friday, so that both sides were on a parity of disorganization— 
the Blues had no monopoly in this line; while among the Browns 
there were also shining exceptions, such as one company of a New 
York regiment which marched back intact, its captain at the head 
and its lieutenant at the rear, and lost but one man by straggling 
throughout the day. 

These examples show that what is possible for one organization 
is not beyond all of those participating; and the maneuvers would 
be worth all that they cost if only it is brought home to those re- 
sponsible for such conditions that troops who so disintegrate are 
fatally weak, whatever their other qualities; that the officers in 
command of them, whatever their rank, who permit such perform- 
ances, are inefficient and culpable, whatever their other ability and 
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attainments; and that we must demand and exact from our National 
Guard organizations that they maintain organization while they 
wear a uniform. 

Looking back on the day as a whole, it was one of intense interest, 
and left the impression that the maneuvers were not only a distinct 
success, but are likely to prove of incalculable benefit to the officers 
and men participating, particularly those of the National Guard. 
It is a truism that we learn best by practical experience and that 
we most successfully avoid mistakes by having once fallen into 
them. In actual war mistakes are costly—sometimes fatal—but 
such mistakes are inevitable unless opportunity be given of marching, 
handling, caring for and maneuvering troops in large bodies during 
times of peace. Officers and men alike appeared to be both inter- 
ested and enthusiastic, and cheerfully put up with the hardships 
and privations incident to the work. The weather was hot, the 
roads extremely dusty, so that marching was difficult; the men, 
carrying the unaccustomed load of rifle, blanket-roll, with shelter- 
tent and poncho, also their canteen and haversack, were tested to 
the limit of their physical endurance, but the morale appeared to 
be excellent. The disposition of the camps, the arrangements made 
for transportation and subsistence appeared from a casual view 
much superior to those provided at Alger, during 1898. Spectators 
could not but be impressed by the fact that attention had been 
given to ‘questions of sanitation, when they saw on nearly every 
gate-post a placard bearing one of the two following legends: ‘‘Good 
water,’’ or ‘‘Bad water.’’ This, we were informed, had been done 
throughout the territory provided for the maneuvers, and the writer 
was struck by the fact that a very large percentage of the placards 
bore the legend ‘‘ Bad water.”’ 

Regretting that lack of time prevented him from witnessing the 
proceedings during the remainder of the week, the writer left, feeling 
that his day had been well spent, and only regretting that he had 
not been one of the actual participants. This is a feeling probably 
shared by all of the members of the National Guard who were not 
at Manassas, and it is to be hoped that such maneuvers will constitute 
an annual event and that the entire National Guard may be accorded 
the opportunity of participating. 


By an Observer. 


Those lessons are effectually learned which are taught under 


stress and strain. 
The average soldier does not learn theoretically; he must see 


and feel. 
The lessons which were learned at the maneuvers were as different 


as the posts of duty of the several participants. 
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Enlisted men learned: 

1. That the feet are a first consideration for a foot soldier. 
That woollen socks and stout shoes are the best protection for the 
feet. 

2. That running water is essential to comfort. 

3. That, although they may not get a square meal, men can go 
twenty-four hours easily on bread and water. 

4. That readiness of a command to go to the point of attack is 
an absolute necessity to a commanding officer, and therein no man 
must fail him. 

5. That hiking with the roll is harder than without it. 

Line officers learned: 

1. That they must know everything that their subordinates 
should know. 

2. That they must exact observance of such essentials, or they 
will be held responsible for the failure of their men. 

3- That militia men who have not been trained to prepare to do, 
and to rely confidently on their officers, will fail in the hour of trial. 

Staff officers learned: 

1. That unless their Commanding Officer knew how to direct 
them, they were unable to be efficient in the discharge of their duties 
in the several departments in which they served. 

2. That unless they had some knowledge of or experience in the 
handling of men, and their care in the field, they were incompetent 
to make the dispositions for the men at the several parts of the field 
where the maneuvering of troops required them to be. 

Militia officers had their lessons to learn, distinct and apart from 
those which regular officers received. Militia officers learned that 
rigid, inflexible and prompt attention to all military details becomes 
a habit only after experience and devoted work. 

Regular officers learned: 

1. That vast bodies of militia can be put into the field and 
exercised as regulars, only after certain seasoning and education 
have been accomplished. 

2. That there are difficulties to be surmounted to create a 
correct subordination of militia men to regular officers, on occasions 
of this character. 

The officers who planned the maneuvers learned that it is a mis- 
take to undertake too much. That competition in battle exercises 
where the battle tension is mainly in maneuvering for position, should 
be treated either as an athletic exercise, or that the maneuvering 
should be definitely prescribed by the commanding officer to develop 
a strategic situation and plan, leaving to subordinate officers alone. 
wide discretion in the development of the situation before them. 

It has been shown that men may be keyed up to the highest 
enthusiasm by a skilful pre-arrangement of their arrival at the points 
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of attack or deployment, and may learn lessons of attack and defense 
planned for them, better than they are able to create situations by 
attacks with blank-cartridges at accidental positions of contact. 

Everybody learned: 

1. That in sham maneuvers there is not glory enough to go 
around. 

2. That the Bull Run country was an exceptionally beautiful 
region to cover. 

3. That the dispositions for the permanent camps were thor- 
oughly made. 

4. That an umpire’s is not a very happy lot. 

5. That it was a source of pleasure for men who came from dis- 
tant points to make this journey. 

6. That the willingness of the Regular Army officer to take up 
the burden of training the organized militia, is wonderful and most 


commendable. 


French Mortar USed in Defense of 
the Island During the Revolution 
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Coronado, the Explorer.* 


narratives, assembled at Compostello, on the Pacific Coast, west 
of the City of Mexico. The general in command being Francisco 
Vasquez Coronado. His army consisted of some two hundred and 
fifty horsemen, and seventy Spanish foot soldiers, armed with cross- 
bows and arquebuses. Besides these, there were three hundred or 
more native allies, and upward of a thousand Indian servants and 
followers to lead the horses, drive the pack mules and herd the droves 
of oxen and other animals. The funds and equipment were pro- 
vided by the Viceroy Mendoza. Their goal was ‘‘the seven cities 
of Cibala,”’ of whose fame they had heard from the Franciscan friar, 
Marco of Nice, who had viewed them from a distant hilltop two years 
previously, and who now accompanied the expedition as guide and 
chaplain. It was, perhaps, on July 4, 1540, that Coronado drew up 
his forces in front of the first of the ‘‘seven cities,’ He captured all of 
the Zuni settlements, and resting here, parties were sent in various 
directions, to the west and northwest, and toward the east. Coronado 
started with his whole army in April, 1541, to find a rich and populous 
- place eastward named Quivira. After a long and hard journey, they 
reached Quivira and found it to be a village of Wichita Indian 
tepees, not far from the great bend on the Arkansas River. He 
explored the surrounding country, and finding nothing to reward his 
Search, in the spring of 1842, Coronado started on his return to the 
City of Mexico, where he eventually arrived. He had failed to find 
the rich cities or the gold he went in search of, but he had added to 
the world’s geography an extent of country bounded on the west by 
the Colorado River, and extending east to Kansas, Nebraska and 
Texas. 
This occurred seventy-five years before the English established 
themselves on the eastern coast of North America. 
The accounts of the experiences of the explorers, given in this 
volume, were written by members of the expedition; the principal 
one by Pedro Castanado, apparently an intelligent private soldier. 


| N February, 1540, the army, whose fortunes are recounted in these 
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Coronado’s report to the King of Spain says: ‘I have done all I 
possibly could to serve your Majesty, and discover a country where 
God our Lord might be served and the royal patrimony of your 
Majesty be increased.”” Other testimony quoted in the volume says 
that aside from some half dozen of names mentioned, all the rest of 
the forces were adventurers without settled residences; ‘‘ It seemed a 
fortunate thing for Mexico that the people who were going were about 
to do so because they, for the most part, were vicious young gentle- 
men with nothing to do.” 

Granted that they did not find the riches of which they had been 
told; they found a place in which to search for them, and the begin- 
ning of a good country to settle in. 

A good map showing the approximate marches of Coronado and 
his detachments conclude the volume, which is of course, a necessary 
part of any historical library. 

J. W. R. 


The Louisiana Purchase.* 


UBLIC attention is just now directed to the ‘‘Louisiana Purchase ”’ 
by reason of its centennial celebration in the great fair at St. 
Louis. Inthe year 1803 the United States bought from France 

the greater part of the country lying between the Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains. The area acquired contained nearly 
a million square miles. The price paid was $15,000,000. Fourteen 
States have been formed in the area thus acquired, and its present 
population exceeds fifteen million people. This large addition to 
our country was of the greatest importance. Up to theend of the 
Revolution the possession of the Louisiana Territory by a foreign 
power, had not given us much thought, but at the time of the pur- 
chase conditions had changed. In our Western migrations of 
the latter part of the eighteenth, and early part of the nineteenth 
century, and in the demands of our frontiersman fora free ‘‘route to 
the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, lay influences which eventually resulted in the acquisition 
of Louisiana. Before these stalwart pioneers, forests were cleared 
to make room for farms. But there were no accessible markets east 
ward for their products; the Allegheny Mountains intervened. 
Their easiest and cheapest route to a market was by water. If 
Spanish control of the outlet of our western trade was bad, a French 
control under the able and aggressive Napoleon would have been 
worse. His plans in that direction were checked by the rebellion, 
headed by Touissaint, in San Domingo, and Napoleon’s veterans 
never landed in Louisiana. Disgust at the disastrous campaign in 
San Domingo, anger with Spain, a desire to have a free hand for 
new campaigns in Europe, and a wish to be rid of the whole irri- 
tating business are among the probable reasons for Napoleon’s 
decision to sell not only New Orleans, but to offer the whole of the 
great Louisiana Territory to the United States. Negotiations 
had been in progress sometime between President Jefferson’s com- 
missioners, Monroe and Livingston. Talleyrand, as usual, was dil- 
atory and diplomatic. Napoleon suddenly summoned Marbois, 
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Minister of the Treasury, and in his peremptory fashion exclaimed: 
‘*Trresolution and deliberation are no longer in season. I renounce 
Louisiana. It is not only New Orleans that I cede; it is the whole 
colony without reserve. I know the value of what Iabandon. I 
renounce it with the greatest regret. To attempt obstinately to 
retain it would be folly. I direct you to negotiate the affair. Have 
an interview this day with Mr. Livingston.” 

One curious feature of the purchase is that the exact boundaries 
of the purchased territory were unknown. The eastern boundary 
was the Mississippi River from its source to the parallel of thirty- 
one degrees. The western boundary was supposed to be the Rocky 
Mountains, and its northern boundary the undefined English pos- 
sessions. 

The treaty contemplated the early admission of the inhabitants 
to the rights of citizens of the United States. Louisiana was not 
to be a dependent colony without a vote or the prospect of state- 
hood. The Federalists bitterly opposed this, and in some sections 
there was talk of secession; the far-reaching importance of the argu- 
ments pro and con, and of the precedent established has been illus- 
trated in the discussions attending the acquisition of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. In spite of opposition, a measure was enacted 
providing a temporary government, in which all powers, civil, 
military, and judicial, should be exercised by persons to be ap- 
— by the President, without the advice or consent of the 

nate. 

With the transfer of Louisiana to the United States, the long 
contest for the ascendancy in the Valley of the Mississippi closed, 
and the balance of power inclined toward the United States. The 
acquisition of Florida, Texas, California, are plain corollaries of 
the Louisiana Purchase, and some maintain that the Porto Rico 
and Philippine cases fall under the same category. There not being 
contiguous territory, however, makes this, at least, open to dis- 
cussion. 

The purpose of the book before us is to give a continuous and 
simple narrative of the great West, including the work of the Spanish 
and French pioneers, and accounts of various phases of American 
exploration; also of the typical figures and aspects of the Western 
formative period. 

‘‘Throughout all the changing scenes of our Western history 
one figure remains constant—the American regular soldier— 
whose close relation to Louisiana began with the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark. From that time to the last of our Indian cam- 
paigns, the soldier has done heroic work in the building and safe- 
guarding of the West. He has watched over wagon-trains and rail- 
road builders, protected settlers, and faced every form of danger 
under the burning sun of Texas deserts, and the icy skies of moun- 
tain winters, for the preservation of order, law and life.” 

“The military history opened by Lewis and Clark was con- 
tinuous; St. Louis was an early headquarters. There was an at- 
tempt to send troops up the Missouri in 1819. Fort Leaven- 
worth was established in 1832, and, as the overland travel grew, a 
line of posts was established, which began with Fort Kearney at 
Grand Island on the Platte, three hundred miles northwest of Fort 
Leavenworth, and was continued with Fort Laramie in Wyoming, 
Fort Bridger, and Fort Hall in Idaho—the latter an entrance into 
the Oregon country—and other forts. Out of this line of posts 
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grew the system of old forts, each with a moving history, that 
formerly dotted the entire West.” 

“The English soldier has received a meed of recognition for his 
deeds, which to the American soldier is practically unknown. From 
the time of the American Revolution, a Republic’s jealousy of the 
professional soldier has inured to the disadvantage of the gallant 
men who have had so large a part in the westward advance of the 
American frontier.” 

In spite of the modest character of this book, it is of value to 
students of the earlier history of the West. It is accompanied with 
illustrations and maps. 

J. WR. 


The Villard Memoirs. 


MONG the memoirs of the reporters for the newspapers ‘‘ who did 

A so much to produce throughout the North lasting impressions 

of operations of the Union armies, both in the East and in the 

West, at the commencement of the Civil War, no one relation of 

personal experience in the field will prove to the reader of the his- 

tory of the War of more interest than that presented in the mem- 
oirs of Henry Villard. 

Be the impressions true or false we find in his two volumes a 
fearless statement of what Villard saw and reported to his employers. 
If he erred then, in regard to the capacity of our generals, we know 
now that he was misinformed or prejudiced, but as we read we 
become interested and generally in sympathy with him in his effort 
to report the whole truth. One excuses his recording his first im- 
pressions of Grant and Lincoln. At that period, when Grant's 
firmness, general military ability, and intelligent comprehension of the 
military situation was not appreciated by any of his superiors, how 
could we expect this youthful German—always a German—to 
measure men and measures in such a struggle? 

His efforts to obtain a living, a meagre support—his life in America 
before the stirring events of 1861, his description of the meetings of 
the founders of the Republican Party, his mentioning by name the 
prominent great leaders of the North, whose services are now ignored, 
are of historic value—and any one who has taken an active part in 
many of the campaigns and actions described by this novice in 
military affairs, must be deeply interested in him as a writer and 
read his reminiscences with intense interest. 

His description of the first Battle of Bull Run is vivid and glowing 
with the writing of a man who was really in the front, but much of 
the narrative must have been based on the reading of official reports 
and upon conversations held with commanding officers. But what 
Villard saw he tells with vigor, and fearlessly. His description of his 
meeting with General Burnside gives a pitiful picture of a general 
who had left his command to seek rations for his men in Washington. 
Then Villard became prejudiced against Burnside (page 198, vol. 1). 

Villard knew General Sherman well and considered it a great 
treat to hear him converse about the war, but he was guilty as a 
reporter of writing against Sherman to Murat Halstead, stating that 
Wilkeson, of the Tribune, said that Secretary Cameron thought ‘the 
General unbalanced by exaggerated fear as to rebel strength’’ when 
he (Sherman) had relieved General Anderson of the command of the 
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Department of Kentucky, and calls himself ‘‘the innocent cause of 
the publication of the cruel misstatement that Sherman had bcome 
insane.”’ 

After describing General Buell’s administration of affairs, includ- 
ing the advance on Nashville, Villard gives his experiences at 
Shiloh, and it is a very prejudiced account of that battle when he 
describes that which he did not witness. However, this is a most 
interesting chapter. He speaks of General Beauregard’s report of 
that battle as extravagant but calls it far superior to General Grant’s 
report which he styles ‘‘ miserable screed.’’ Throughout the writer 
shows strongly his prejudice against Grant. 

Halleck’s ‘‘Siege of Corinth” takes a chapter, and the relations 
between Halleck and Grant are freely discussed. 

Rosecrans is pointed out as a prize for an eager news-gatherer. 

After describing the evacuation of Corinth and the pursuit of 
Beauregard by General Pope, Villard gives in full Halleck’s report 
to Stanton and the particulars of the subsequent disagreement 
between Pope and Halleck—in regard to the statement of Beauregard 
that the report ‘‘contained more lies than lines’’ and Halleck’s claim 
that he had ‘‘telegraphed the exact language of General Pope.”’ 

Unless it was the intention of the writer of these memoirs to call 
attention to the promotion of General Pope, after being placed on 
record in a very unfavorable light by Halleck, we cannot understand 
why this controversy was introauced as a reminiscence. 

The above is written to warn the young military reader that this 
work has its good side ana its baa side, and to call especial attention 
to Villard’s own verification of the decision he came to in regard to 
the admission of reporters to our Army Headquarters—‘‘If I were 
a commanding general I would not tolerate any of the tribe within 
my army lines.” (Vol. I, page 209.) 

We cannot, in this brief notice of Villard’s book, accompany him 
through the battle of Perryville or Fredericksburg. At this latter 
slaughter he was with Hancock and French. Of the confusion and 
mismanagement he speaks in the severest terms and claims to have 
told President Lincoln of Burnside’s failure and incompetency. 

This brings us to Volume II. The narrative of Villara’s experi- 
ence with the fleet under Rear Admiral Dupont, of whom he speaks 
in unstinted praise, is of surprising interest. His excursions about 
Beaufort, his observations cf the colored troops, his exciting trip 
with the wounded fleet—all told in his report to the Tribune ot the 
operations about Charleston, and particularly his story of the opera- 
tions of the Ironsides, are stories of continued interest—these seem 
to be of historical value ana we find that Villard’s ‘‘ personal gallantry 
and unhesitating devotion in the exercise of his professional duty,” 
won for him the respect and confidence of all in the navy. (See 
Capt. C. R. P. Rodgers letter, page 49, Vol. II.) 

Captain Roagers speaks, also, of his nerve anu courage. 

We read, therefore, the chapters describing Rosecrans’ operations 
and the battles about Chickamauga and Chattanooga with increased 
attention, and are disposed to place more confidence in the reportorial 
comments and personal experience of the man, although he was at 
this time but twenty-seven. He had served long anq faithfully and 
he seemed determined to give to his employers the earliest and the 
most reliable information. 

When one has followed him through Murfreesboro and Stone 
River, and finally, to Chickamauga, a strong feeling of sympathy 
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with Rosecrans is aroused, and his denurciation of the part taken 
by Dana, seeking and indeed causing the removal of the General, 
has our full sympathy. 

The Battle of Chickamauga is described with great vigor and 
many incidents of historic value are told us by one who was there 
and was there to report what he saw. 

The relief of Rosecrans by General Grant and the events following 
the assumption of command by that General, including Hooker’s 
‘battle above the clouds,’”’ and Wauhatchie close the military reports 
of Henry Villard.* All are written in an easy, sequential and engaging 
style, and especial value may be given to these memoirs when the 
author relates his own experiences. 

Seconp Corps. 


The Supplies for the Confederate Army.} 


agent of military supplies for the Confederate States. At the 

outbreak of the Civil War, Major Huse was professor of chemis- 
try and commandant of cadets in the University of Alabama. He 
was a graduate of West Point, and had been an officer of artillery in 
the United States Army forten years. He was, therefore, by education 
and experience well qualified for his mission. He was well financed 
by the proceeds of sales of Confederate States’ cotton, which was 
safely shipped out of Confederate States ports in great quantities, 
notwithstanding the blockade. Major Huse held the position of 
European purchasing agent of military supplies for the Confederate 
States throughout the period of the Civil War. He was very success- 
ful in his mission, not only in the purchase of military supplies of 
such prime necessity in the prosecution of war as arms and ammuni- 
tion, but, also, in procuring their prompt delivery in Confederate 
States ports by shipping them through the blockade. Although 
Major Huse’s pamphlet contains only thirty-six pages, it is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the Civil War. J. W. B. 


: | ‘HE author, Major Caleb Huse, was the European purchasing 


* Memoirs oj > Her urv Villard, Fournalist and Financier, 1835-1900, 2 vols, Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. 

+The supplies for the Confederate Army. How they were obtained in Europe and how they 
were paid for. Pe rocaal reminiscences and unpublished history. By Caleb Huse, Major and 
Purchasing Agent. C.S. A. Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin & Son, 1904. 
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Our Exchanges. 
Military. 


Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—May.—Organi- 
zation and Conduct of a United States Army Medical Supply Depot. 
Unclassified Philippine Fever. Sick Bay Notes from the Battleship 
Oregon. Wounds by Lead and Jacketed Bullets in the Cuban In- 
surgent War. Sanitary Organization of the Russian Army. July.— 
Needs and Equipment of Regimental Hospitals of the National 
Guard. United States General Hospital at the Presidio, 1901 and 
1902. Apparatus for Transferring Patients from Bed to Bath. 
August.—Medical Treatment of Appendicitis. An External Su- 
ture. New Hospital Corps Drill Regulations for the United States 
Army. Typhoid Fever in the Tropics. Medical Department of the 
Japanese Army. Splint Stretcher. Observations on the Cam- 
paign in Western Porto Rico during the Spanish-American War. 
Diagnosis of Typhoid Fever. October.—Military Medical Condi- 
tions Relating to the American Legation Guard in Pekin. Malta 
Fever in the United States. Amputation of Thigh after Gunshot 
Wound. Tropical Abscess of the Liver. 


Journal of the United States Artillery —March—April.—Grubb 
Sight. Gunner’s Corrector and Improved Deflection Scale. A 
Proposed System of Fire Direction. Accuracy and Probability of 
Gun-Fire. New Boat Telephone Set. A Proposed Automatic 
Sight for Disappearing Guns. Present State of Field Artillery 
Rearmament. May-—June.—Other Side. Artillery in Battle Yes- 
terday and To-day. Influence of the Adoption of the New Guns 
on the Fire of Field Artillery. Notes on the Artillery in the South 
African War. Field Artillery Side Issues. Glanders and its Diag- 
nosis. July-August.—Field Artillery of Armies. Land Defense 
of Coast Defenses. New Forms of Armored Forts. Employment 
of R. F. Artillery in the Field. Employment of Artillery Fire. 


Journal of the United States Cavalry Association.—April.— 
Grierson’s Raid. Army Teams in National Trophy Match. Five 
Years a Dragoon. Instruction of Non-Commissioned Officers. 
General Young’s Campaign in Northern Luzon. Cavalry Machine 
Guns. July.—District of Benguet. Evolution of the National 
Guard. Troop M, 6th Cavalry, in China. Instruction of Non- 
Commissioned Officers of Cavalry. Grierson’s Raid. Military 
Veterinary Hygiene. Target Practice in England. Cavalry Sad- 
dles and Packs. Five Years a Dragoon. Jefferson Guard. The 
Campaign of Plevna. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—April. (Gold 
Medal Prize.) Subject: In the Existing State of Development of 
War-ships and of Torpedo and Submarine Vessels, in What Manner 
Can the Strategical Objects, Formerly Pursued by Means of Block- 
ading an Enemy in his Own Ports, Be Best Attained? (Prize 
Essay.) Military Education of Officers of the Auxiliary Forces. 
Campaigns against India from the West and through Afghanistan. 
Railways in Modern Warfare. May.—Coast Defense from an Im- 
perial Standpoint. Manchuria and Port Arthur. Campaigns 
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against India from the West and through Afghanistan. June.— 
English, Russian, and Japanese Rifles. The ‘“‘New Pacific”? from 
a Strategic Point of View. On the Necessity of Training Seamen 
for the Sea Service. From Irkutsk to Harbin. Campaigns against 
India from the West and through Afghanistan. The Short Lee- 
Enfield Rifle Mark. July.—Administration and Organization cf 
the Army in India. Campaigns against India from the West and 
through Afghanistan (continued in subsequent numbers). Au- 
gust.—Rajah of Bhutan and his Escort. Problems of Neutrality 
Connected with the Russo-Japanese War. September.—Standard 
of Strength for Imperial Defense. Machine Guns up to Date. 
Russian Scheme of Instruction for Battle. 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India.—April.—Neu- 
trals: Their Rights and Duties in Time of War. Cossack and Sar- 
var. Training of Officers for Employment as Railway State Offi- 
cers. A Military Glossary. Cavalry Regiments. Battle of Char- 
sia. Difficulties Imposed by Smokeless Powder, etc. Direction 
of Artillery Fire from a Distance. Education of English Officers. 


Journal of the United States Infantry Association.—July.—Toast 
to the Infantry Physical Training in the Army. New Firing Regu- 
lations for Small Arms. Machine Guns in Our Army. United 
States Magazine Rifle. Infantry Drill Regulations. An Officers’ 
Equipment. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography.—July.—George 
Washington in Pennsylvania. Letters of Thomas Jefferson to 
Charles Willson Peale, 1796-1825. Ship Registers for Port of 
Philadelphia. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution.—May.—South 
Africa as a Breeding Ground for Remounts. Capabilities and 
Future Réle of Field Howitzers. Influence of Armies on Sea Power. 
How to Obtain the Best Fire Effect from a Field Howitzer Bat- 
tery. Garrison Artillery Signaler. Proposed Reorganization of 
the R. H. A. by Brigades. Rust, Wear and Erosion in Gun Barrels. 
Japanese Field and Mountain Artillery. Reconstruction of a Bat- 
tery’s Staff. June.—His Majesty the King, Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. An Account of a Visit to Some of the 
Battle-fields of Naval Reconnaissance Panoramas. Making Bricks 
without Straw, or Defending Harbors without Guns. July.— 
The Influence of Armies on Sea Power. A Reply to Proposed Re- 
organization of the R. H. A. by Brigades. Metal Patched Bullets 
for Sporting Rifles. Concealment. August.—Future Training, 
Organization, and Tactical Employment of Q. F. Field Artillery. 
An Epitome of the Russo-Turkish War 1877-78. Sidelights on 
Artillery in the South African War. Six- or Four-Gun Batteries? 
September.—Future Training, Organization and Tactical Employ- 
ment of Q. F. Field Artillery. Heavy Artillery, 1903. Proposed 
Reorganization of the R. F. A., etc. On Writing a Military Situa- 
tion. 

Revue de l’Armée Belge.—January.—Certain Things to be Con- 
sidered in Target Practice for Infantry. Development of Military 
Purport in Belgium. Rapid-fire Field Gun. Japanese Army. 
The Military Situation in the Far East. March.—Russo-Japanese 
War. Military Forces of Russia and Japan. Notes Concerning the 
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Russo-Japanese War. May.—War in the Far East. Discussion 
on the Subject of Rapid-fire Field Guns. Notes Concerning the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

Revue d’Artillerie.—March.—Progress made with Flying Ma- 
chines since 1891. April.—Essay on the Art of Estimating. The 
Vanadium. May.—Essay on the Art of Judging by Guess. Wagon 
Transports in Mountainous Countries. June.—Field Materials. 
July.—Automatic Mitrailleuse. The Vanadium. 

Revue Militaires des Armées Etrangéres.—April.—German Ideas 
on the Use of Cavalry. Russian Scheme for Instruction in Battle. 
Intended Reform in the Austrian—Hungarian Army. May.— 
Mounted Infantry in England. German Ideas on the Use of Cav- 
alry. Operating of the French Railroads by the Germans in 
1870-71. June.—Mounted Infantry in England (Continued). Op- 
erating of the French Railroads by the Germans, etc.(Continued). 
July.—Firing Instructions in the German Infantry. Mounted In- 
fantry in England. August.—The same. 

United Service (New York).—May.—The Secretary of the Navy. 
Port Arthur: Its Strategic Value. A Cruise on the Constitu- 
tion. Battle Flags. Advent of the Ironclads. A Letter to an 
Army Bride. Slowness in Naval Construction. Chinese. Russia 
on the Pamir, etc. June.—Strategy and Tactics of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Concerning the Origin of the Term Dragoon. Prob- 
lems of the Far East. Henry Knox, the Great Artillerist of the 
American Revolution. A Cruise on the Constitution. The Bar- 
barous Moors. 

United Service Magazine (London).—May.—Discipline in the 
Navy. Two Imperial Problems. Policy goes beyond Strength. 
Imperial Defense in its Relation to Fiscal Policy. True Interests 
of Great Britain in the War between Russia and Japan. Federation 
in Defense. Evolution of Modern Strategy. British Field Organi- 
zation. Organization of Volunteer Infantry and the Training of its 
Officers. Employment of Q. F. Artillery in the Field. Notes on 
Night Attacks during the Early Part of the Boer War. South Africa 
for Soldier Settlers. June. —Belligerents and Neutrals. Duties 
of the Royal Garrison Artillery. Royal Artillery. Our Military 
before 1820. The Double Company System for British Infantry. 
Evolution of Modern Strategy. Decisive Range. Suggestions 
for the Improvement of the Annual Course of Musketry. July.— 
The Precedent of Louisiana. Norfolk Commission, and After. 
Norfolk Commission, Volunteer Enlistment and an _ Effective 
Militia. Army Recruiting. Evolution of Modern Strategy. The 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift. Cavalry Training—Canada, 1904. 
British Cavalry and the Lessons of 1899 to 1902. Notes on Mounted 
Troops. The Japanese Attack on Port Arthur, Nov., 1894. Au- 
gust.—Navy and the Colonies. Comrades of Greater Britain. 
“Blue Water” or ‘‘Hearth and Home”? Dummies for Drill Pur- 
poses. Affairs of Both Hemispherers. Our Military System. 
Auxiliary Forces Commission. Some Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of the Army. Defense of Duffer’s Drift. Training of Re- 
cruits. British Cavalry and the Lessons of 1899. Capture of 
Gibraltar, July 24, 1704. Uniform in Highland Regiments. Sep- 
tember.—Uses of the British Navy. Imperial Federation for 
Defense. Vicarious Patriotism. Australia’s Unpreparedness. Mr. 
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Arnold Forster’s Proposals: How they Strike a Regimental Officer. 
Mr. Arnold Forster’s Army Scheme. How to Get Recruits. British 
Soldiers in Foreign Armies. Volunteer Adjutancy. Across the 
Northeast Frontier. 


Raval. 


Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute —March.— 
Fleet and its Personnel. A Plea for a Higher Physical, Moral, and 
Intellectual Standard of the Personnel of the Navy. Some Notes 
on Naval Needs and Requirements. Cable Cutting. Citizenship 
and the Protection of Naturalized Citizens abroad. Present Status 
of the Protected Cruiser Type. On the Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases. Movable Base. Notes on Ballistic Tables. June.—Work 
of the Naval Observatory. Camp of Sanitation at League Island. 
Skeleton Models of Modern Ships. Evolution of Smokeless Powder. 
Coal Consumption on War-ships. ‘‘Blank’’ Torpedo Shooting. 
Estimating Distances. 


Miscellaneous. 


Annales de la Sociedad Ctentifica Argentina; regular issues, to date. 
Armée et Marine: regular issues, to date. 

Boletin del Centro Naval: regular issues, to date. 

Bulletin American Geographical Society: regular issues, to date. 
Current Literature: regular issues, to date. 

Journal of the Western Society of Engineers: regular issues,‘to date. 
La Belgique Militaire: regular issues, to date. 

La Engeneira: regular issues, to date. 

La Revue Technique: regular issues, to date. 

Political Science Quarterly: regular issues, to date. 

Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers: to date. 
Review of Reviews: regular issues, to date. 

Revue du Cercle Alilitatre: regular issues, to date. 

Revista di Artiglieria e Genio: regular issues, to date. 

Revista Maritima: regular issues, to date. 

The Scientific American: regular issues, to date. 

The Popular Science Monthly: regular issues, to date. 

The Seventh Regiment Gazette: regular issues, to date. 

The Medical Record: regular issues, to date. 

The Century Magazine: regular issues, to date. 

The Army and Navy Journal: regular issues, to date. 

United Service Gazette: regular issues, to date. 
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Stratagem. By Major Chas.-G. Morton, 6th Cavalry. Kansas 
City, Mo., Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co., 1904. 

Fall Maneuvers. West Point, Ky., 1903. Report of Col. Walter 
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The Rifleman’s Handbook for Military Riflemen. By J. G. Ewing. 
Asst. Insp. General S. A. P., Del. N. G. 


Field Service. By Capt. Jas. A. Moss, 24th Infantry. The 
Warnock Uniform Co., Publishers, New York. 

The Semaphore Simplified; or, How to Learn tt in a Few Hours. 
London, Gale and Polden, Ltd., 1904. 

Memoirs of General Sir Henry Drury Harness, K. C. B., Colonel 
Commandant Royal Engineers. By General Collinson, R. E. Lon- 
don, 1903. 

Reprints of Essays and Lectures on Coast Dejense. Engineer 
School of Application. Washington Barracks, 1904. 

A Series of Five Lectures on the Russo-Japanese War, 1904. 
By Lieut.-Col. H. D. Robson, 2d Batt. The Queen’s Regiment. 
London, Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1904. 


Organization and Equipment Made Easy. By Major S. T. Ban- 
ning, Royal Munster Fusiliers, London. Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1904. 


Letters from an American Farmer. By J. Hector St. John 
Crévecceur. Reprinted from the Original Edition. New York, 
Fox, Duffield & Co., 1904. 
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